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TH E following Life was written, at 
my requeft, by a gentleman who 
had better information than I could eafi- 
ly have obtained; and the publick will 
perhaps wifli that I had fblicited and 
obtained more fuch favours from him* 

. "- Dear Sir, 

In confequence of our different con- 
verfations about authenttck materials for 
the Life of Young, and in confequence 
of your fears left, for want of proper 

A iafor- 
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information, you might fay any thing of 
the father which fhould hurt the fon, X 
fend you the following detail. It is not, 
I confefs, immediately in the line of my 
profeffion ; but hard indeed is our fate 
at the bar, if we may not call a few 
hours now-and-thea our own. 

Of great men fomething mufl always 
be faid to gratify curiofity. Of the great 
author of the Night Thought* much has 
been told of which there never couki 
have been proofs % a-txi little <care ap- 
pears to have been taken to tell that of 
which proofs, with little trouble, might 
h^ve been procured, 

ED- 
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EDWARD YOUNG was born at 
Upham, near Winchester, in June *68<i. 
He was the fon of Edward Youog, art: 
that time Fellow of Wmcheftor College 
and Re&or : of Upham ; who was the fon 
of jo. Young of Woodhay in fierkflure, 
ftiled by Wood gentleman* In Septem- 
ber 1682 the Poet's father was collated 
to the prebend of GHliaghana Minor, 
in the church of Sarum, by bifhop 
Ward- On the childiflmefs of Ward, 
his duties -wetfe iieceflarily performed 
by others. We learn from Wood* 
that, at a vHitation of Sprat, July the 
12th, i<>86, the Prebendary preached a 
Latin fermon, aft?erwards published, with 
which the Biihop was fo pleafed, that 
he told the Chapter he was concerned 
to find the preacher had one -of the 

A 2 worft 
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worft prebends in tlieir church. Incon- 
sequence of his merit and reputation, or 
of the intereft of lord Bradford (to 
whom, in 1702, he dedicated two vo- 
lumes of fermons), he was, fome time 
after, appointed chaplain to King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary, and preferred to 
the deanry of Sarum. Jacob, who wrooe 
in 1720, fays, he was chaplain and clerk 
of the clofet to the late Queen, who ho- 
noured him by (landing godmother to 
the Poet. His fellowfhip of Winchefter 
he refigned in favour of one Mr. Harris, 
•who married his only daughter. The Dean 
died at Sarum, after a fhort illnefs, in 
.1705, in the fixty-third year of his age. 
On the Sunday after his deceafe Bifhop 
Burnet preached at the cathedral, and be- 
•gan his fermon with faying, ' Death has 

" been 
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u been of late walking round us, and 
" making breach upon breach upon us, 
" and has now carried awajy the* head of 
" this body with, a ftroke; 'fo-.thftf&e, 
" whom you faw a week agp diftrib\iting 
" the holy mylteries, is now Uid; in' the 
" duft. But he ftill lives in the many 
" excellent diredions he has left.us, both 
" how to live and how to die.". 

The Dean placed his fon upon -the 
foundation at Wa&hefter College,- where 
he had himfelf been educated. At .this 
fchool. Edward Young remained till the 
election after his eighteenth birth-day, 
the period at which thofe upon the 
foundation are fuperannuated. Whether 
he did not betray his abilities early in life, 
or his matters had not fkill enough to 
difcover in their pupil any marks of ge- 

A 3 nius 
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nius for which he merited reward, or no* 
vacancy at Oxford afforded them an op-- 
p§rti*fiity to beftotr apon bin* the re*' 
Ward provided for merit by William of 
Wyfceham j certain it is, that to an 
Oxford felkwfbip our Poet did not 
fticce^d. By chance, or by choice,' 
itfew College does not number among- 
its Fellows him who wrote the Night 

On the 13th of Oftober* 1703, ht 
was entered an Independent Member of 
New College* that he might live at lit* 
de etfpence ifc the Warden's lodgings, 
who was a particul&* friend of his fether^ 
till he ibould be qualified to fland for a, 
fellowship at All-fculs., In a few months 
the warden of New College died. He* 

5 ^ €a 
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then removed to Corpus, The Prefident 
of this College, from regard alfo for hi$ 
father, invited him thither, in order to 
leffeo his academical expences, la 1 708 
he was nominated to * law fellowship 
at AU-fouU by Archbifhop Tennifon, 
into whofe hands it came by devolution, 
— Such repeated patronage, whije it 
juftifie? Burnett praife of the father, re* 
fledts credit op the conduct of the fon. 
The* manner in which it was exerted 
feems to prove that the father did not 
leave behind him much wealth. 

On the 23d of April 1714* Young 
took his degree of Batchelor of Civil 
Laws, and his Doctor's degree on the 
iQth of June 1719, 

A 4 Soon 
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• Soon after he was clcfted at All-fouls 
he difcovered, it is faid, an inclination 
to take pupils. Whether he ever com- 
menced tutor is not known. None has 
hitherto boafted to have received his 
academical inftru&ion from the author 
of the Night Thoughts. It is certain that 
his college was proud of him no lefs as 
a fcholar than as a poet; for, in 1716, 
when the foundation of the Codrington 
•Library was laidytwo years after he had 
taken his Batchelor's degree, he was ap- 
pointed - to fpcak the Latin oration, 
»which is at^lbaft particular for being de- 
dicated in Englifli To the Ladies of the 
Ofdrington Family. To thefe he fays, 
that " he was unavoidably flung into a 
Angularity, by being obliged to write an 

epiftle- 
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epiftle-dedicatory void of common-place"^ 
and fuch an one as was never publifhed 
before * by*' any author whatever ; — that 
this practice abfolved them from any 
obligation of reading what was prefented 
to them; — and that the bookfeller ap» 
proved of it, becaufe it would make 

« 

people ftare, wa9 abfurd enough, and 

perfectly right.* Of this oration there 

» - • - > i 

is no appearance in his own edition of 

* * • 

his works r and prefixed to an edition 
byCurll and Tonfon, in 1741, is a let- 
ter from Young toCurll (if Curl! may 
be credited), dated December the 9-tb^ 
'1739, wherein he fays he has not leifure 
to review what he formerly wrote, and 
adds, " I have not the E fifth to Lord 
" Lanfdowne. If you will take my ad- 

" vice j 
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" vice, I would have you omit that, and 
** the oration on Codrhgton. I think the 
" colle&ion will fell better without 
« them." 

There are who relate, that, when firfl; 
Young found himfelf independent, an4 
his own mailer at A 11- fouls, he was not 
the ornament to religion and morality 
which he afterwards became* The au* 
thorny of his father, indeed, had ceafed 
by his death in 1705; and Yqung was 
certainly not aihamed to be patronized 
by the infamous Wharton. But Whar- 
ton befriended in Young, perhaps, 
the poet, and particularly the tragedian. 
If virtuous authors muft be patronized 
only by virtuous peers, who fliall point 
them^ut? 

Yet 
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Yet Pope is faid by Ruffhead to have 
taldWarburton, that u Young had muck- 
of a fublurte genius^ though without com** 
mon fenfe ; fa that his genius, having: 
do guide, was perpetually liable to de«* 
generate into borabaft. This wade him* < 
pafs zfoolijh youth y the fport of peers ancL 
poets : but his having a very good heart* 
enabled him to fupport the clerical 
character when he affumed it, firfi< 
with decency, and afterwards with ho^r 



nour." 



They who think ill of Young's mora-7 
lity in the eariy part of his life^piay per*\ 
haps be wrong,, but Tindal could not err 
in his opinion of Young's warotfb and abi- 
lity in the caufe of religion. Tindal ufed •. 

to 
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to fpend much of his time at All-fouls. 
" The other boys," faid the atheift, " I ' 
cc can always anfwer, becaufe I always 
** know whfence they have- their argu- 
" ments, which I have read an hundred ' 
€t tinies ; but that fellow Young is con- 

■ 

" tinually peflering me with fomething; 
" of his own." After all, Tindal and. 
the cenfurers of Young may be recon- 
cileable. Young might, for two or' 
three years, have tried that kind of 
life, in which his natural principles 
would not fuffer him to wfellbw long. 
If this were fo, he has left behind 
him not only his evidence in favour 
of virtue, but- the potent teftimony of 
experience againft vice* % • 

S 

Young 
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Young perhaps afcribed the good for- 
tune of Addifon to the Poem to his Ma- 
jejty, prefented, with a copy of verfes, 
to Somers; and hoped that he alfo might 
foar to wealth and honours on wings of 
the fame kind. His firfi poetical flight 
was when Queen Anne called up to the 
Houfe of Lords the fons of the Earls of 
Northampton and Aylefbury, and added, 
in one day, ten others to the number of 
Peers. In order to reconcile the people 
to one at lcaft of the new Lords, he 
publifhed in 171-2 An Epijlle to the Right 
Honourable George Lsrd Lanfdozvne. In 
this comppfition the poet pours out 
his • panegy rick with the extravagance 
ef- a young man, who thinks his prefent 

(lock 
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flock of wealth will never be ex- 
haufted. 

The poem feems intended alfo to re* 
concile the publick to the late peace. 
This is endeavoured to be done by Shew- 
ing that men are flain in war, and that 
in peace barvefis wave -and commerce 
fwells her fail. If this be humanity, tt 
tis not politicks- Another purpofe of 
this epiftle appears to have been to pre- 
pare the publick for the reception of 
Ibme tragedy of his own. His Lord- 
ship's patronage, he fays, will not let 
liim repent hits paffion for tie Jf age; — and 
the particular praife bdtowed on Othello 
and Vroonoko feems to fhew that 'feme 
fuch chara&er as Zatiga was even then 

in 
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in contemplation* The affectionate men- 
tion of the death of his friend Harrifon 
of New College, at the clofe of this 
poem, is an inftance of Young's art, 
which difpiaysd itfelf fo fully thirty 
years afterwards in the bhght fbougbts, 
of making the pufelick a party in his 
private forrow. 

Should jufticfe call upon you to cen T 
fare thb poem-, it ought at leaft to he 
remembered that he did *K>t iafert k into 
4 is works ; an4 that in the letter to 
C$rli> 45 we have feefy be trdvifes its 
^miffiofc. The bookfeHfers, ill the pre- 
fent Body of Eaglift ^Poetry, Ihould 
haw^iftrngniAed what was deliberately 
rejected by the refpe&ive authors. This 
I fhall be careful to do with regard to 

Young. 
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, Young. " I think, fay$ he, the following 
. " pieces in four volumes to be the moft 
" excufeable of all that I have written ; 
m " and I wifh lefs apology was needful for 
" thefe. As there is no recalling what 
" is got abroad, the pieces here re- 
" pqblifhed I have revifed and corrected, 
and rendered them as pardonable as it 

to 

was in my power to do.** — Shall the 
gates of repentance be ihut only againft 
. literary finners ? 

When Addifon publifhed Cato in 
,1713, Young had the honour of prefix- 
ing to jit a recommendatory copy of 
Verfes. This is one of the pieces which 
the author of the Night thoughts did not 
republiih. 

On 
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On the appearance of his Poem <m the 
Lift Day, Addifon did not return 
Yojing's compliment ; but The En$ijh- 
man of O&ober 2,9, 1713, which was 
probably written by Addifon, fpeaks 
faandfomely of this poem. Th e L aft Day 
was puhU&ed foon after the peace. The 
vice-chancellor's imprimatur (far it was 
firft printed at Oxford) is dated May the 
1 9th, 1 7 1 3- . From the Exordium Young 
appears to have fpent feme time on the • 
eompofltion of it. While other bards 
with BritaitCs here Jet their fouls on fire $ 
he draws, he fays, a deeper fcene. Marl- 
borough had been confidered by Britain 
as her hero ; but* when the LaJIDay was 
publifhed, female cabal had blafted for 
a time the laurels of Blenheim, This 

B poem 
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poem was probably finiftied by Young as 
early as 1710; for part of it is printed 
in the Tatkr. It was inferibed to the 
Queen, in a dedication, which, for fome 
reafon, he did not admit into his works. 
It tells her, that his only title to the 
great honour he now does himfelf is tha 

. obligation , he formerly received from: 
her royal indulgence. Of this obliga- 
tion nothing is now known. Young is 
faid to have been engaged at a fettled 
ftipend as a writer for the Court. Yet 

i who ihall fay this with certainty ? In all 
' modern periods of this country, the 

1 .writers on one fide have been regularly 
: called Hirelings, and on the other Pa- 
triots. 



Of 
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Of the dedication, however, the com- 
plexion is clearly political. It fpeaks in 
the higheft terms of the late peace ; — it 
gives her Majefty praife indeed for her 
vi&ories, but fays that the author is 
more pleafed to fee her rife from this 
lower world, foaring above the clouds, 
paffing the firft and fecond heavens, and 
leaving the fixed ftars behind her ; — nor 
will he lofe her there, but keep her (till 
in view through the boundlefs fpaces on 
the other fide of Creation, in her jour- 
ney towards eternal blifs, till he behold 
the heaven of heavens open, and angels 
\ receiving and conveying het (till onward 
from the ftretch of his imagination, 
which tires in her purfuit, and falls back 

again to earth. 

B z The 
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The Queen was foon called awfry fr0m 
this lower world, to a place wh^re hu- 
man praife or human flattery are of littte 
qonfequence. If Young thought the 
dedication contained only the praife of 
trifth, he fhould not have omitted it m 
his works. Was he oonfcious <of the 
^flg^ra^ion of party ? Then he Should, 
qot have written it. The poem itfelf is 
notw*thpptagUH?\ce to politicks, notwith- 
ftaudipg the fubje$. The $ry tl\af the 
obMgf: h was in ganger, had not yet fub- 
$d*d. J, The I/tft-iJUty, written by a»lay- : 
pja^ vyas rpusb appsovpd . fry the mi- 
9^ry %nd th?ir frksnds. 

Jfcfese the Qyeen's i-^ath, 5T#* Ifcvp 

of MMigP** w VfWqwJhfd Love,- was fpat 

into the world. This poem is frywksl 

i on 
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on the execution of lady Jane Gray and 
her hufband lord Guilford in 1554— -a 
ftorjr chofen for the fubjett of a tragedy 
by Edmund Smith, and wrought into^a 
tragedy by Ro\ve. The dedication of it 
to the countefs of S&lifbury does not ap- 
pear in his own edition. He hopes it 
. may be fome excufe for his preemption 
that the ftory could not have been read 
without thoughts of the Countefs of 
Salisbury, though it had been dedicated 
to another. C€ To behold/* he proceeds, 
" a perfon only virtuous, ftirs ill us a 
" prudent regret ; to behold a perfon 
only amiable to the fight, warms us 
with a religious indignation,; but to 
turd our eyes on a Countefs of Salif- 
bury, gives u* pteafure ancMmprovc- 

B 3 l € ment ; 
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t€ ment ; it works a fort of miracle, oc- 
" cafions the biafs of our nature to fall 
" off from fin, and makes our very 
" fenfes and affe&ions converts to our 
i€ religion, and promoters of our duty.'* 
His flattery was as ready for the other 
fex as for ours, and was at leaft as well 
adapted. 

Auguft the 27th, 1714, Pope writes 
to his friend Jervas, that he is juft ar- 
rived from Oxford — that every one was 
much concerned for the Queen's death, 
but that no panegyricks were ready yet 
for the King. Nothing like friendihip 
bad yet taken place between Pope and 
Young ; for, foon. after the event which 
Pope mentions, Young publifhed a poem 
en the late Queen's death, and his Ma- 

S • jefty's 
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jetty's acccffion to the throne. It is in- 
fcribed to Addifon, then fecretary to 
the Lords Juftices. Whatever was the 
obligation which he had formerly re- 
ceived from Anne, the poet appears to 
aim at fomething of the fame fort from 
George. Of the poem the intention 
feems to have been, to fliew that he had 
the fame extravagant ftrain of praife 
for a King as for a Queen. To difcover, 
at the very outfet of a foreigner's reign, 
that the Gods blefs his new fubjeds in 
fuch a King, is fomething more than 
•praife. Neither was this deemed one 
of his cxcufeabte pieces. We do not find 
it in his works. 

Young's father had been well acquain- 
tedwith Lady Anne Wharton, thefirflj wife 

B4 .of 
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of Thomas Wharton, Efq; afterwards 
Marquis of Wharton — a Lady celebrated 
for her poetical talents by Burnet and by 
Waller. To the Deanof Sarum's vifi T 
jtation fermon, already mentioned, were 
added fome copies of verfes " by that 
" excellent poetefs Mrs, Anne Wharton/* 
upon its being tranflatcd into.Englifh^ 
•at the inltance of Waller, by Atwood, 
Wharton, after he became eimobkd > 
did not drop the fon, of his old friend* 
In hiiTJ 3 during the fhort time he lived, 
Young found a patron, and in his diflb- 
lute descendant a friend and a compa- 
nion* The IVJharquis died in April 1715. 
The beginning of the next year the 
young Marquis fet out upon his travels, 
from which he returned in about a 

twelve- 
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twelvemonths . The beginning of 1717 
carried him tp Ireland ; where, fays the 
Biographia, <c on the fcore of his-extra>- 
" ordinary qualities, he had rhe honow 
" done him of being admitted* though 
u under age, to take his feat in theHoufe 
" of Lords/' 

With this unhappy character we 
might have prefumed, almoft without 
evidence, that Young went to Ireland- 
From his Letter to Richardfbivon Origi- 
nal Compojition, it is clear he was, at fome 
period of his life, in that country* • " I 
" remember/' fays he, in that Letter, 
fpeaking of Swift, " as I and others were 
" taking with him an evening* walls, 
" about a mile out of Dublin^ he ftopt 

" fliort ; We paffed on ; but, perceiving 

" he 
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" he did not follow us, I went back, 
•* and found him fixed as a ftatue, and 
4€ earneftly gazing upward at a noble 
u elm, which in its uppermoft branches 
* c was much withered and decayed- 
" Pointing at it, he faid, " I fhall be 
u like that tree, I fhall die at top." — 
A note from Wharton, among Swift's 
Letters, clearly Ihews that this vifit to 
Ireland was paid when he had an oppor- 
tunity of going thither with his avowed 
friend and patron. 

From Tbe Engli/hman it appears that 
a tragedy by Young was in the theatre 
fo early as 1713 ; yet Bujiris was not 
brought upon Drury-Lane Stage till 
17 19. It was infcribed to the Duke of 
Newcaftle, " becaufe the late inftances he 

"had 
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** had received of his Grace's undeferved 
" and uncommon favour, in an affair of 

* 

" fome confequence, foreign to the thea- 
u tre, had taken from. him the privilege 
" of chufing a patron/' The Dedica- 
tion he afterwards fuppreffed. — This was 
followed in the year 172* by The Re- 
venge. Left at liberty now to chufe his 
patron, he dedicated this famous trage- 
dy to the Duke of Wharton. " Your 
" Grace," fays the Dedication, " has 
" been pleafed to make yourfelf accef- 
fary to the following fcenes, not only 
by fuggefting the moft beautiful inci- 
" dent in them, but by making all pof- 
" fibie provifion for the fuccefs of the 
" whole." 

That 
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' That his Grace fhould have fuggeffed 
the mcidferft to which he alludes, what- 
ever that incident be, is not unlikely. 
The laft ihental* exertion of the unhappy 

• fupefanttuatecf young man, in his quar- 
ters at Lerida in Spain, was fome fcenes 

• of a tragedy da the ftory of lilary Queen 

• of Scots. 

• Dryden dedicated Marriage a- la Mode 
to' Wharton's infamous relation Rochef- 

• ter ; whom he acknowledges not only ds 
*the defender of his poetry, but as the pro- 
moter of his fortune. Young cotfcludds 

' his addrefe to Wharton thus~" My prt- 

* " fent- fortune is- his bounty, and my 

" future his-cara; which twill venture 

" to fay will be always remembered to 

<c his honour, fince he, I know, intended 

"his 
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*' his generofity as an encouragement to 
" merit,, though, through his very par* 
" donable partiality to pne who bear* 
u him fo fincere a duty and- refpcdt, I 
"happen to receive the benefit of.it/? 
That he ever had fuch a patron a$ 
Wharton, Young took all the pains hi 
his power to conceal fiwn the world, 
by excluding this Dedication from his 
works. He flbould • have rejnerabered, 
that he at the lame 'time concealed his 

A 

obligation to Wharton -for tie nioft beau* 

tiful incident in what is. furely not his 

leaft beautiful competition. The paffage 

juft quoted is, m apoe&i ^fterwajrds ad-* 

drdffed to Waipole, literally popied : . 

Be this thy partial foulefrora eenfure free.; 

'Ttvas jneajit for merijt > though it fellon 

me. 

While 
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While Youiig, who, in his Love of 

v 

Fame, complains grievoufly how often 
dedications wajh an /Ethiopian white > was 
painting an amiable Duke of Wharton 
in perifhable profe, Pope was perhaps 
beginning to defcribe the /corn and won- 
der of Ms days in tailing verfe. 
- To the patronage of fuch a charac- 
ter, had Young ftudied men as much 
as Pope, . he would have known how 
little to have trufted. Young, however, 
Was certainly indebted to it for fome- 
thing material; and his Grace's regard 
for Young, added to his Lvft of Proife, 
procured to All-fouls College a dona- 
tion, which is not forgotten by the Dedr- 
cation of The Revenge. 

It will furprize you to fee me cite fe- 
cond Atkins, Cafe 136, Stiles verfus the 

Attor- 
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Attorney General, 14 March 1740, as. 
authority for- the Life of a Poet, But 
biographers do not always find fuch cer- 
tain guides as the oaths of thofe they re* 
cord. Chancellor Hardwicke was to deh 
termine whether two annuities granted 
by the Duke of Wharton to Young were 
for legal confiderations. The firftwas 
dated the 24th of March, 1 7 1 9, and ac- 
counted for his Grace's bounty in a ftile 
princely and commendable, if not legal— 
confidering that the publick good is 
advanced by the encouragement of. 
learning and the polite arts, and being 
pleafed therein with the attempts of 
Dr. Young, in confideration thereof, 
€C and of the love he bare him, &c." 
The fecond was dated the 10th of July, 
1722. Young, on his examination, fwore 

th— 



it 
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that he quitted die Exeter family, and 
isfufedan jaanuityof loo/v which had 
4>cen offered irim for his life, if he would 
♦continue tutor to Loxd Eurleigh, upon 
the pneffiag folicitations of the Duke of 
Wiiarton, .and his Grace's aflurances of 
providing for him in a much more ample 
^manner. It alfo appeased that the Duke, 
/had givep him a bond for. 600 L dated 
*the 15th of Match, 172.1* in confedera- 
tion of his* taking fevexal journies, and 
being at great expences, in border to be 
chofen member of the Houfe of Com- 
mons at the Duke's defire, and in confi- 
deratiocuof his not taking two livings of 
aoo/. and.400/. in the gift of All-foul's 
College, on his Grace's ptomifes of 
fcrvixjg and advancing him in the world. 

This 
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This attenipt . to get into Parliament 
vas at Cirencefter, .where Young flood a 
contefted ele&ioH. His Grace difcovered 
in him talents for oratory as well as for 
poetry. Nor was this judgement wrong. 
Young, after lie took orders, became a 
very popular preacher, and was much fol- 
lowed for the grace and animation of his 
delivery. By his oratorical talents he was 
once in his life, according to the Biogra- 
phia, deferted. As he was preaching in his 

« 

turn at St. James's, he plainly jperceived 
it was out of his power to command the 
attention of his audience. This fo af- 
fedted the feelings of the preacher, that 
he fat back in the ptilpit, and burfl into 
tears. — But to purfue "his poetical life. 

In 1 719 he lamented the death of 
Addifon, in a Letter addreffed to their 

C co "~ 
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common friend Tickell. For the fecret 
hiftory of the following lines, if they 
contain any, it is now vain to feek : 

In joy once join d, in forrow, now, for 
years— 
. Partner in grief, and brother of my 
tears, 

Tickell, accept this verfe, thy mourn- 
ful due. 

In 1719 appeared a Paraphrafe on 
Pqrt of the Book of Job. Parker* to 
,whom it is dedicated, had not long, by 
means of the feals, been qualified for 
a patron. Of this work the author's 
opinion may be gathered from his Let- 
ter to Curll : " You feem, in the Col- 
" U&ion you propofe, to have omitted 
€€ what I think may claim the firft place 
" in it ; I mean a Transition from Part 

" 
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« of Job, printed by Mr. Tonfon/' The 
Dedication, which was only fuflered to 
appear in Tonfon's edition, while it 
fpeaks of his prefent retirement, feems 
to make an unufual druggie to efcape 
from retirement. It is addrefled, in no 
common drain of flattery, to a Lord 
Chancellor, of whom he clearly appears 
to have had no kind of knowledge. 

Of his Satires it would not have been 
difficult to fix the dates without the 
affiftanceof firft editions, which, as you 
had occafion to obferve in the Life of 
Dry den, are with difficulty found. We 
muft then have referred to the Poems, to 
find when they were written* For thefe in- 
ternal notes of time we (hould not have re- 
ferred in vain. The fir ft Satire laments that. 

C 2 " Guilt's 
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cow reft contented in ignorance. The 
fifth Satire, on Women, was not publiihed 
till 1727 ; and the fixth not till 1728. 

To thefe Poems, when he gathered 
them into one publication under the 
title of The Univerfal ¥affion> he prefixed 
a Preface, in which he obferves, that 
cc no man can converfe much in the 
M world but, at what he meets with, he 
" muft either be infenfible or grieve, or 
" be aagry or fmile. Now to fmile at 
" it, and turn it into ridicule," adds he,. 
" I think moft eligible, as it hurts our- 
** felves leaft, and gives vice and folly 
46 the greateft offence. — Laughing at the 
" mifcondud of the world, will, in a 
u great meafure, eafe us of any more 
" difagreeable paflStan about it. One 

paflion is more effe&ually driven out 

by 
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<c by another than by reafon, whatever 
" fome teach." So wrote, and fo of 
courfe thought the lively ahd Witty Sa- 
tirift at the grave age of alftioft fifty, 
who, many years earlier in life, wrote 
the Laft Day. After all, Swift pro- 
nounced of thefe Satires, that they ihould 
either have been more angry, or more 
merry. Is it not fomewhat Angular 
that Young preferved, without any pal- 
liation, this Preface, fo bluntly deci- 
five in favour of laughing at the 
world, in the fame collection of his 
works which contains the mournful, an- 
gry, gloomy Nijht Thoughts ? 

At the conclufion of the Preface he 
applies Plato's beautiful fable of. the 
Birth of Love to modern poetry, with 

C 4 the 
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the addition, « that Poetry, like L#ve> 
« is a little fubjed: to Blindnefs, which 
cc makes her miftake her way to prefer- 
y ments and honours; and that flie re- 
" tains a dutiful admiration of heu fa*- 
** ther's family ; but divides her favours* 
" and generally lives with her mother's 
u relations*" Poetry,, it is true, did not 
lead Young to preferments or to ho- 
nours; but was there not fomething likje 
blindnefs fometimes in the flattery which 
he forced her, and her filler Profe, -to 
utter? He always, indeed,, made her 
entertain a moft dutiful admiration of 
riches ; but furely Young, though near- 
ly related to Poetry, had no connexion, 
with her whom Plato makes the. mother 
ef Love* The frequent bounties his 
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gratitude records,,; and the fortune he 
left behind him, clearly fhow that he 
could not complain of being related to 
Poverty. By The Univerfal Yajfion he 
acquired no vulgar fortune, more than 
three thoufand pounds- A fura not 
much lefs had already been fwallowed 
up in the South Sea. For this lofs he 
took the vengeance of an author. His 
Mule makes poetical ufe more than 
once of a South-fea Dream- 
It is related by Mr.. Spence, in his 
Manufcript Anecdotes, on the audio*- 
Fity of Mr.. Rawlinforiy that Young, 
upon the publication of his Uniiierfal 
PaJJion, received from the Duke of Graf- 
ton two thoufand pounds;, and that, 

when 
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creafed, in tKis. Whatever it was, the 
poet thought he deferved it; — for he 
was not affiamed to acknowledge what y 
without his acknowledgement, would 
now perhaps never have been known : 

My bread, OWalpole, glows with grate- 
ful fire. 

The ftreams of royal bounty, tu*n*d by* 
thee,. 

Refrefh the dry domains of poefy. 

If the. purity of modern patriotifm term? 
Young a penfioner, it muft at leaft be 
confeffed he was a grateful one. 

The reign of the new monarch was 
ufhered in by Young with Ocean, an Ode. 
The hint of it was taken from the raval 
fpeech, which recommended the increafe 

. and. 
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and cncourageirantbf the feamen ; thrifc 
they might be invited, rather than cent* 
jte lied by force ' end violence , if £/rt<r w/« 
the ferviee of their country;— a plaft 
which humanity muft lament that po^ 
licy has not even yet been able, or 
willing, to carry into execution. Pre- 

♦ 

fixed to the original publication were an 

Ode to the King, Pater Patriae, and an 

EJfay on Lyrick Poetry. It is but juftice 

to confefs, that though the bookfellers 

have now, for fome reafon, revived 

them both, he preferved neither of them; 

and that the ode itfelf, which in the firfl 

edition and in the prefent confifts of 

feventy-three ftanzas, in the author's owii 

edition is reduced to forty-nine. Among 

the omitted pafiages is a Wifli, that con- 
cluded 
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eluded the poeiif, which few would have 
fqfpe&ed Young of forming, and of 
which few, after having formed it, 
jvould confefs their fliame by fuppref- 
fion- 

. It is whimfical that he, who was fooa 
to bid ^dieu to rhyme, fhould fix upon 
a meafure in which rhyme abounds even 
to iatiety. .Of this he faid, in his EJfay 
en Lyrick Poetry , prefixed to the Poem, 
* € For the moce harmony likewife I chofe 
* 4 the frequent return of rhyme, which 
" laid me under great difficulties. But 
*' difficulties, overcome^ give grace and 
* c pleafure. Nor can I account for the 
4i pleafure of rhyme in general (of which 
**< the moderns are too fond) but from 
44 this truth." But the moderns furely 

deferve 
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deferve not much cenfure for their fond- 
nefs of what, by his own cpnfeffion, af* 
fords pleafure, and abounds in har- 
mony. 

About this time he entered into Or- 
ders; and in April 1728, foon after he 
put on the gown, he was appointed 
chaplain to George the Second. 

The tragedy of The Brothers^ which 
was already in rehearfel, he immediately 
withdrew from the ftage. The managers 
rcfigned it with fome reluctance to the 
delicacy of the new clergyman. The 
Epilogue to The Brothers, the only ap- 
pendage to any of his three plays which 
he added himfelf, i£, I believe, the only 
one of the kind. He calls it an hijior 
rical Epilogue, Finding that Guilt's 

dread* 
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$fr$*df*l dofe his narroivfcene denied, hfc 
«ih\.p manner* continues the tragedy \ti 

^h^Epilogne, and .relates how Rome rtj* 
.Ygstged the ihfcde of Pemet;rius, apfi 
^yni$ed>$brfeusy9r./£f/ night's dfied. x , 
Of this change of profeflion fom§- 

tlripgv isf told, by the biographer of Pppe, 

which places the;eafinefe and fimplicity 

jof'.Yovrfg in a .Angular, light. When 

» 
• he determined on Orders, he did not 

addreTs himfelf to Sherlock, to Atter- 

bury, or to Hare, for the bed inftruc- 

,tions in Theology, but to Pope; who, 

in a youthful frolick, -advifed t;he 

diligent perufal of Thomas Aquinas. 

With this treafure Young retired from 

interruption to an obfeure place in the 

fuburbs. His poetical guide to godli- 

nefs 
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&efs hearing nothing of him during half 
a year, and apprehending he might have 
carried the jeft too far, fought after 
him, and found him juft in time to pre* 
vent what Ruffhead calls an irretrievabtit 
derangement. 

That attachment to his favourite 
ftudy which made him think a poet 
the fureft guide in his new profeflion f 
left him little doubt whether poetry 
was the fureft path to its honours and 
preferments. Not long indeed after he 
took Orders, he publiihed in profe, A 
true EJlimate of Human Ufe y dedicated, 
notwith (landing the Latin quotations 
with which it abounds, to the Queen; 
and a fermon preached before the Houfc 
of Commons, 1 729, on the martyrdom of 

D King 
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:K,ing Charles, entitled An Apology for 
Prwcetj or the Reverence due to Go- 
Wtnmtiit. . But. bis old friends the 
Alutes were not forgotten. In 1730 he 
ifent into the world Imperium Petagi ; 
a Naval Lyric* written in Imitation of 
PindotfsiSpirit, occafioned by His Majejtys 
Return fromHanover, September 1 729, and 
fit 'facet } e4ing Peace. It is infcribed to 
the Duke of Chandos. In the Preface 
we are told, that the Ode is the moft 
fpirited kind of Poetry, and that the Pin~ 
daric is the moft fpirited kind of Ode* 
" This I fpeak," he adds, €€ at my own 
" very great peril. But truth has an 
" eternal title to our confeffion, though 
" we are fure to fuffer by it." Let it 
not be forgotten that this was one of his 

pieces 
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pieces which the author of the Night 
"Thoughts deliberately refufed to own* 

Not long after this Pindaric attempt, 
he published twoEpiftles to Pope, concern- 
ingtbe Authors cf the Jge, 1 730. Of thefe 
poems one occaiion ' feems to have been 

» 

an appreheniion left, from the livelinefs 
of his fatires, he lhould not be deemed 
fufficiently ferious for promotion in the 
Church. 

In July 1 730 he was prefented 4 by his 
College to the reftory of Weiwyn in 
Hertfordfhire. In April 1732 he mar- 
ried Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of 
the Earl of Litchfield, and widow of 
Colonel Lee. His connexion with this 
Lady arofe from his father's acquain- 
tance, already mentioned, with Lady Ann 

D 2 Wharton, 
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Wharton, who was coheirefs of SirH^nry 
Lee of Ditchley in Oxfordfhire. 

We may naturally conclude that he 
now gave himfelf up in fome meafure to 
the comforts of his new connexion* and 
to the expectations of that preferment 
which he thought due to his poetical 
talents, or, at leaft, to the manner in 
which they had fo frequently been 
exerted. 

The next production of his Mufe was 
Tie Sea-piece h in two odes* 

Young enjoys the credit of what is 
called an Extempore Epigram on Voltaire ; 
who, when he was in England, ridiculed* 
in the company of the jealous Englifh 
^oet, Milton's allegQry of Sin and 
Peatb— 

You 
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- You are fo witty, profligate and tfoijBj 
At once we think thee Milton, Deadr, 
and Sin. 

From a paflage in the poetical Dedication 
of his Sea-piece to Voltaire, it feems that 
his extemporaneous reproof (if itmuft be 
'extemporaneous), for what few will now 
affirm Voltaire to have deferved any re- 
proof, was fomething longer than a dif- 
tich, and fomething more gentle than 
this diftich. 

No ftranger, Sir, though born in foreign 

climes. 

On Dorjet downs, when Milton's page, 

With Sin and Death provok'd thy rage, 

Thy rage provok'd, who footh'd with 

gentle rhymes ? 

T>$ By 
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By Derfet downs he probably meant Mz» 
Dodington's feat. In Pitt's Poems is An 
Epijlle to Dr. Edward Toung, at Eaftbury 
in DorfetJJrire, on the.Revitw at Sarum r 
1722. 

While with your Dodington retir'd you. 
fit, 

Charm'd with his flowing Burgundy 

and wit, &c» 

In 1734 he publifhed The foreign Ad- 

drefs 9 occajioned^ by the Britijh Fleet and 

the Pofture of Affairs. Written in the Cha- 

ratter of a Sailor. This Ode confifted of 

forty-five ftanzas. It is not to be found 

in the author's four volumes; and the 

editors of the prefent colle&ion of Eng- 

lifh poetry have, for once, followed the 

decifion of the author. Of all the pieces 

which 
? 
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which Young condemned as inexcufe- 
able, this alone has efcaped that poflhu- 
raous infertion, which, in truth, it little 
merited. He now appears to have given 
up all hopes of overtaking Pindar, and 
perhaps to have thought of turning his 
ambition to fome original fpecies of 
poetry. This poem concludes with a 
formal farewell to Ode : 

My fliell which Clio gave, which Kings 
applaud, 

Which Europe's bleeding genius call'd 
abroad, 

Adieu ! 
In a fpecies of poetry altogether his 
own he next tried his /kill, and fuc- 
ceeded. 

Of his wife he was deprived in 1 740. 
She was foon followed by an amiable 

D 4 daur 
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daughter, the child of her former huf- 

* 

band, who was j uft married to Mr.TempIe, 
fon of Lord Palmerfton. Mr. Temple 
did not long remain after his wife *• How 
fuddenly their deaths happened, and 
how nearly together, none who has read 
the Night Thoughts (and who has not read 
them ?) needs to be informed. 
Infatiate Archer! could not one fuffice ? 

Thy (haft flew thrice ; and thrice my 

peace was flain ; 
And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had 

fiird her horn. 

To the forrow Young felt at his loffes 
we. are indebted for thefe poems. There 
is a pleafure fure in fadnefs which 

* The Irifh Peerage, if authentic, in the ac- 
count of Lord Palmerfton's family, fomewhat 
, confufes this bufincfs ; but I take what I have 
related to be the fatt. 

mourners 
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mourners "only know. Of thefe poems 
the three or four firft have been perufed 
perhaps more eagerly, and more fre- 
quently, than the latter. When he got 
as far as the fourth or fifth, his grief 
fras naturally either diminifhed or ex- 
kaufted. We find the fame religion, 
the fame piety ; but we hear lefs of Phi- 
lander and of Narcifla. 

Mrs. Temple died in her bridal hour 
at Nice. He, with the reft of her fa- 
mily, accompanied her to the continent. 

He flew, he fnatch'd her from the rigid 

North, 
And bore her nearer to the fun. 

The poet feems to dwell with more 

melancholy on the deaths of Philander 

and Narcifla, than of his wife. He who 

runs and reads may remember, that in 
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the Night Thoughts Philander and Nar- 
cifia are often mentioned, and often 
lamented. To recoiled: lamentations 
over the author's wife, the memory, 
muft have been charged with diftindt 
paffages. This Lady brought him one 
child, Frederick, now living. 

That domeftick grief is, in the firft 
inftance, to be thanked for thefe orna- 
ments to our language it is impoffible 
to deny. Nor would it be common 
hardinefs to contend that worldly dis- 
content had no hand in thefe joint pro- 
ductions of poetry and piety. Yet am 
I by no means fure that, at any rate, 
we fliould not have had fomething of 
the fame colour from Young's pencil, 
notwithftanding the livelincfs of his fa-i 
tires. In fo long a life, caufes for dif* 

content 
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content and occafions for grief muft have- 
occurred. It is not clear to me that his 
Mufe was not fitting upon the watch 
for the firft which happened* Night 
Thoughts were not uncommon to- her* 
even when firft ihe vifited the poet, and 
at a time when he himfelf was re- 
markable neither for gravity nor gloomi- 
nefs. In his Lajl Day, almoft his ear- 
Heft poem, he calls her the melancholy 
Maid, 

— whom difmal fcenes delight, 
Frequent at tombs and in the realms 
of Night. 

And in the prayer which concludes the 

fecond book of the fame poem — 

— Oh ! permit the gloom of folemn 
night 
To facrcd thought may forcibly invite. 

Oh i 
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Oh ! how divine to tread the milky way; 
^ To; the bright palace of Eternal Ifciy ! 

- Still, is it altogether fair to drefs up 
ifee poet for the mafl, and to bring the 
gloomirtefs of the Night thoughts td 
Jvrove the gloominefs of Young, and to 
flifew that his genius, like the genius of 
Swift, was in fome meafure the fullen 
ihfpiration of difcontent ? 

Whether you think with me, I know 
not ;' but the famous De mortuis nil r.ifi 
bontim has always ftricken me as favour- 
ing more of female weaknefs than of 
hianly reafon. Cenfure is not heard be- 
ileath the tomb any more than praife. 
De mortuis nil ntfi verum — De vivis nil 
fii/i bonum— would approach much nearer 
tb good fenfe. After nil, the few hand- 
i fulls 
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fulls of remaining duft which once com* 
pofed the body of the author of the 
Night Though ts 9 feel not much concern 
whether Young pafies now for a man pf 
forrow, or for zfeUow of infinite jefi* To 
this favour muft come the whole family 
of Yorick.— His immortal part, where- 
ever that now dwells, is ftill lefs feli- 
citous on this head. But to a fon of 
worth and fenfibility it is of fome little 
confequence whether contemporaries 

■ 

believe, and pofterity be taught to 
believe, that his debauched and repro* 
bate life caft a Stygian gloom over the 
evening of his father's days, faved him 
the trouble of feigning a character com- 
pletely deteftable, and fucceeded at laft 
in bringing his grey bairj wisbjirrow to 
the grave* 
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The humanity of the world, little fa- 
tisfied with inventing perhaps a melarr- 
choly dilpofition for the father, pro- 
ceeds next to invent an argument in 
fupport of their invention, and choofes 
that Lorenzo fliould be Young's own fon. 
The Biographia pretty roundly aflerts 
this to be the fa<ft ; of the abfolute im- 
poffibility of which the Biographia it- 
felf, in particular dates, "contains unde- 
niable evidence* Readers I know there 
are of a flrange turn of mind, who will 
hereafter perufe the Night Thoughts with 
lefs fatisfa&ion ; who will wifli they had 
Hill been deceived; who will quarrel 
with me for difcovering that no fuch 
chara&er as Lorenzo ever yet difgraced 
human nature, or broke a father's heart. 
Yet would thefe admirers of the fublime 

and 
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and terrible be offended, fhould you fet 
them down for cruel and for favage. 

Of this report, inhuman to the fur- 
viving fon, if it be untrue, in pro- 
portion as the character of Lorenzo 
is diabolical, where are we to find the 
proofs? Perhaps it is clear from the 
performance itfelf. From the firft line 
to the laft of the Night Thoughts no one 
expreffion can be difcovered which be- 
trays any thing like the father. In the 
fecond Night I find an expreffion which 
betrays fomething elfe; that Lorenzo 
was his friend ; one, it is poflible, of his 
former companions; one of the Duke 
of Wharton's fett. The Poet ftiles him 
gay Friend — an appellation not very na- 
tural from a pious incenfed father to 

fuch 
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fuch a being as he paints Lorenzo, and 
that being his (on. 

But let us fee how he has fketched 
this dreadful portrait, from the fight of 
fome of whofe features the artift him- 
felf mull have turned away with hor- 
ror!— A fubjeft more ihocking, if his 
only child really fat to him, than the 
crucifixion of Michael Angelo; upon 
the horrid ftory told of which, Young 
compofed a ihort Poem of fourteen lines 
in the early part of life, which he did 
not think deferved to be republifhed. 

In the firft Night, the addrefs to the 
Poet's fuppofed fon is, 

Lorenzo, Fortune makes her court to 
thee. 

In 

* 
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' >Tn the fifth Nigbt— 

And burns Lorenzo ftill for the fubiime 
■Of life ? To hang his airy neft on high ? 

Is this a picture of the fon of the redtor 
ofWellwyn? 

Eighth Night— 
In foreign realms (for thou haft travell'd 
far)— - 

which even now does not apply to his 
ion. 

In Night five— 
So wept Lorenzo fak Clarifla's fate, 
Who gave that angel-boy on whom he 

dotes, 
And died to give him, orphaned in his 

iirth! 

£ At 
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At the beginning of the fifth Night 
we find — 

'Lorenzo 1 to recriminate is juft. 
. J grant the man is vain who writes for 
praife. 

But, to cut fhort all enquiry., if any 
one of thefe paflages, if any pafiage in 
the poems, be applicable, my friend 
ihall pafs for Lorenzo. The fon of the 

« 

author of the Night Thoughts was not old 
.enough, when the Night Thoughts were 
written, to recriminate, or to be a fa- 
ther. Tbe Night Thoughts were be- 
gun immediately after the mournful 
events of 1 740* The firft Nights appear 
in the Stationers' books as' the property 
of Robert Dodfley, in 1742." The Pre- 
fece to Night Seven is dated July the 

7th, 
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7th, 1744. The marriage, in confe- 
rence of which the fuppofed Lorenzo 
was born, happened in April 1732. 
Young's child was not born till June 
1733* In 1740 this Lorenzo, this 
finilhed infidel, this father, to whofe 
education Vice had for fonie years put 
the laft hand, was only /even years olcL 
An anecdote of this cruel fort, fo open 
to contradiction, fir inipoffible to be 
true, who could propagate ? Thus eafi- 
ly are blafted the reputations of the 
living and of the dead. 

Who then was Lorenzo ? exclaim the 
readers I have mentioned. If he was 
not his fon, was. he: not his nephew, his 
coufin ? 

E 2 Thefe 
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Thefe are queftions which I do not pre- 
tend to anfwer. For the fake of human 
nature,! could wHh Lorenzo to have been 
only the creation of the Poet's fancy. 
That this was the cafe, many expreffions 
in the Night Thoughts would feem to 
prove, did not a pafiage in Night Eight 
appear to ihew that he had fomebody 
in his eye for the ground-work at leaft 
•of the painting. Xovelace or Lorenzo 
may be feigned characters; but a writer 
<does not feign a name of which he only 
gives the initial letter.: 

Tell not Califta. She will rlaugh thee 
dead, 
Or fend thee to her hermitage with L— u 

The Biographia, not fatisfied with 
pointing out the Ton of Young, in that 

fon's 
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far* s life-time, as his father's Lorenzo, 
travels out of its way into* the hiftory of 
the ion, and tells of his having been 
forbidden his college at Oxford for mif-* 
behaviour,, and of his long labouring 
under the difpkafure of his father^ 
How fuch anecdotes, were they true,, 
tend to illuftrate the- Life of Young, it 
is not eafy to difcover* If the fon of 
the author of the Night Noughts was in- 
deed forbidden his college for a time at 
one of our univerfities, the author of 
Paradife Loft was difgracefully ejeded 
from the other, with the additional in- 
dignity of publick corporal corredtion- 
From juvenile follies whois free ? Were 
Nature to indulge the fon of Young, 
with a fecond youth, and to leave him- 

Ej at 
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at the fame time the experience of that 
which is paft, he would probably pafe. 
it differently (who would not?); he 
would certainly be the occafton of left 
unealinefs to his father ; — but, from the 
fame experience, he would as certainly 
be treated in a different manner by his 
father. Young was a poet ; poets (with 
reverence be it fpoken) do- not make the* 
beft parents. Fancy and imagination 
feldom deign to ftoop from their 
heights ; always ftoop unwillingly to the 
low level of common duties. Aloof 
from vulgar life, they purfue'their rapid 
flight beyond the ken of mortals, and 
defcend not to earth but when obliged 
by neceffity* The profe of ordinary oc- 
currences is beneath the dignity of poetry. 

Yet 
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Yet the fon of Young . would almoft 
fooner, I kjiow, pafs for a Lorenzo, than 
fee himfelf vindicated,, at the expence 
of his father's memory, from follies- 
which,, if it was blameable ia a boy to. 
have committed them, it is furely praife- 
worthy in a man- to lament,, and certain- 
ly not only unneceflary but ctueL in a 
biographer to record* 

Of Edward Young an anecdote which 
wanders among, readers is not true, that 
lie was Fielding's Par/on Adams. The 
original ©f that famous painting was 
William Young. He too. was a clergy- 
man* He fupported an uncomfortable 
exiftence by tranflating for the book- 
fellers from Greek ; and, if" he was not 
his. own friend, was at lead" no man's 

E 4r enemy. 
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enemy* Yet the facility with which, 
this report has gained belief in the 
world, argues (were it not fufficiently 
known) that the author of the Nigbi 
Thoughts bore feme refembtance to. 
Adam* 

Of the Night thoughts y notwithstand- 
ing their author's profefied retirement 
all are inferibed to great or to* growing, 
names.. He had not yet weaned him- 
fplf from Earls and Dukes, from Speakers 
of the Houfe of Commons, LdrdsCon> 
miffionersof the Treafury, and Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer. In Night Eight' 
the politician plainly betrays himfelf— 

Think no poft needfut that demands & 
knave* 

Whea 
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When late our civil helm was fhifting 

hands,. 
So P — thought :. think better if you. 

can* 

• < • 

Yet it muft be eonfeffed, that at the 
conclusion of Wgbt Niue> weary,perhaps. 
of courting earthly patrons, he tells his* 
foul,. 

Henceforth: 
Thy patron he,.whofe diadem has dropt 
Yongems of heaven; Eternity thy prizes 
And leave the racers of the world theirv 
own,. 

The Fourth Night was addreffed by; 
" a much-indebted Mufe" to the Ho*- 
nouraWe Mr.. Yorke,. now • Lord Hard- 
wicke; who meant to have laid the Mufe 
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under ftill greater obligations, by the 
living of Shenfield in Effex, if it had 
become vacant. 

The Firft Night concludes with this 
paffage — 
Dark, though not blind, like thee, 

Meonides ; 
Or Milton, thee. Ah ! could I reach 

your ftrain ; 
Or his who made Meonides our own ! 
Man too he fung. Immortal man I fing. 
Oh had he preft his theme, purfned the 

track 
Which opens out of darknefs into day I 
Oh had he mounted on his wing of fire, 
SoarM, where I fink, and fung immor- 
tal man — 
How had it bleft mankind, and refcucd 

me! 
4 To 
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To the author of thefe lines Dr. Wa** 
ton chofe, in 1756, to dedicate his EJfay 
en the Writings and Genius ef Pope, which 
attempted (whether juftly or not) to 
pluck from Pope his Wing of Fire, and 
to reduce him to a rank at leaft one de- 
gree lower than the clafs of Englifti poets. 
Though the firft edition of this Efiay was,, 
for particular reafons, fupprefled ; ano- 
ther was printed* The Dedication ftilLre.- 
niained. To fuppofe therefore that Young 
approved of Warton's opinion of Pope 
is not unnatural. Yet the author of the 
paffage juft quoted would fcarcely coun- 
tenance, by patronage,, fuch an attack 
upon the fame of him whom he invokes 
as his Mufe. Part of Pope's Third Book 

" of the Odyfey % depofited in the Mufeum, 

•■ 
is 
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is written upon the backof a Letter figned 
£.21?^, which is clearly the hand -writing 
of our Young.. The Letter, dated only 
May the ad, feems obfcure ; but thsre 

« 

can be little doubt that the friendfhip he 
nequefts wal a literary one **, and: that he 
had the higheft literary opinion of Pope- 

u Dear Sir,. May the 2d.. 

** Having been oftefr from home, I 

» 

u know not if you have done me the 
€i favour of calling on me. But, be 
" that as it will, I much want that in- 
" fiance of your friendfhip I mentioned; 
14 in my laft j, a friendfhip I am very fen* 
u fible I can receive from no one but 
u yourfelf.. I fhould not urge this thing 

* I am told that it was a Prologue for one of 
his Tragedies. 

"fo 
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* c fo much but for very particular rea- 
" fons-; nor cap you be at a lofs to con- 
" ceive how a trifle of this nature may 
" be of ferious moment to me ; and 
" while I am in 'hopes of the great ad- 
u vantage of your advice about it, I 
" fliall not be fo abfurd as to make any 
" further ftep without it. I know you 
are much engaged, and only hope to 
hear of you at your entire leifure. 

" I am* Sir, 
*' Your moft faithful 

*< and obedient Servant, 

" E. Young.* 

Nay, even after Pope's death, he fays, 
in Night Seven.; 

Pope, who could'ft make immortals, 

art thou -dead ? 

Either 



4€ 
4i 
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-Either Warton, then, dedicated his book 
to a patron who difapproved its do&rine; 
t>r Young, in his old age, bartered fot 
* dedication an opinion entertained of 
-his friend through all that part of life 
•when he could beft form opinions. 

From this account of Young, two or 
three ihort paffages, which ftand almoft 
'together in Night Four, lhould not be 
excluded. They afford a pidure, by 
his own hand ; from the ftudy of which 
my *eade*s may choofe to form their 
own^opinion of the features of his mind, 
and the complexion of his life. 

Ah me ! the dire effe& 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded long; 
Of old fo gracious (and let that fuflice), 
JHy very mafitr knows me not. 
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m 

IVe been fo long remembered, I'm forgot* 

m 

When in Iris courtier's eaTs I pour my plaint, 
They drink it as the Nectar of the Great ; 
And fqueeze my hand, and beg me come to* 
morrow* 

Twice-told the period fpent on ftubborn Troy, 
Court-favour, yet untaken, I befiege. 

m 

If this fang lives, Tofterity flrall know, 

One, though in Britain born, with courtiers bred, 

Who thought ev'n gold might come a day to© 

late; 
Nor on his fubtle death-bed plann'd his fcheme 
For future .vacancies in church or flate. 

By thefe extraordinary Poems, writ- 
ten after he was fixty, of which I have 

been 
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*een led to fey fe much, I hope, by the 
wiih of doing juftice to the living and 
-the dead, it was the defire of Young to 
be principally known. He entitled the 
four volumes which he published hinv- 
'felf, 7% Works of the Author of the Night 
Thoughts. While it is remembered that 
from thefe he excluded many of his 
writings, let it not be forgotten that the 
rejected pieces contained nothing preju- 
dicial to the.caufe of virtue, or of re- 
figion. Were every thing that Young 
ever wrote to be .publiihed, be would only 
appear perhaps in a lefs refpeftable light 
as a poet, and more defpicable as a dedi- 
cator: he would not pafs for a worfe 
chriftian, or for a worfe man. — His de- 
dications, after all, he had no right to 

fup- 
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fupprefs. They all, I believe, fpeak* 
not a little to the credit of his gratitude,. 
of favours received; and I know not 
whether the author/ who has once fo- 
lemnly printed an acknowledgement of a 
favour, Ihould not always print it. 

Is it to the credit or to the difcredit of 
Young, as a poet, that of his Night 
Thoughts the French are particularly 
fond-? 

Of the Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beau* 
clerk, dated 1740, all 1 know is, that I 
find it in this Body of Englilh Ppotry ? 
and that I am forry to find it there. 

Notwithftanding the fyewell whicfc 
he feemed to have taken in the Night 
Thoughts of every thing which, bore tfce 
lcaft refemblance to ambition, he dipped 

F again 
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^gain in politics. In 1745 he wrcjte iLf- 

jSeflions on the publick Situation of the 
fiingdom, addrejfed to the Duke of \ffety- 
r<j/Mf— impatient, as it appears,, tcj be- 
hold 

A pope-bred Princeling crawl afhore* 
And whittle cut-throats, with thofefwords 

thatfcrap'd 
-Their barren rocks for wretched fufte- 

nance, ' - 
To cut his paffage to the Britifh throne. 

Xhis political poem might be Called a 
tyight Thought. Indeed it was originally 
printed as the conclufion of the Nigbf 
%houg{)ts, though he did not gather it 
with his othg: works. 
v .Prefixed to the fccond edition of 
Howe's Devout .Meditations is a Let- 
ter from Young, dated January 19^ 

1752, 
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1 7^ 2 > addrefled to Archibald Macaulay, 
Efq; thanking him for the book, which 
he iiays " he fhall never lay far out of 
u his reach ;. for a. greater demonftration 
" of a found head and a fincere heart he 
" never faw." . 

In 1 753, whenTZtf Brothers had lain by 
him above thirty years, it appeared upon 
the ftage. If any part of his fortune had 
been acquired by fervility of adulation, 
he now determined to deduct from it no 

• • • t » i , 

inconfiderable. fum, as a gift to the So~ 
ciety for the Propagation of the GofpeL 
To this fum lie hoped the profits of 
The Brothers would amount, » In his cal- 
culation he was deceived; but the So* 
ciety were not lofcrs by the bad fuccefs 
of the play, , The author macje up tjae 

F z fum 
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fam'he intended, which w£s a thotifajxf 

pbuttds,-4Ybm his own pocfcet. 

v Thbhext performance wliich&eprifftec! 

was a* ptefe publication, entitled, tfbefon- 

httr ffvt'fabtthus, infix Letters to a Friend 

on the Life in Vogue. The Conclufion is 

dated November 2 9; iy^v 1 In the third 

LettclVis'dtffcribed the d'ekih-bfcd of the 

■ • 

^/y ' feting* { nobfai irigenidtfr; bccomplijbedy 

ahd ' 'htift- ' wretched Alfdtnoni. His * laft 

tfor&^rfe-^" Mjr principles have poi- 

"'4oiYecf rtiy friend, my extravagance has* 

^1teg£dred my boy, my nnkindnefs has 

<* ,J murdered my wife I s11 Either Aka- 

mont and Lorenzo :: *were the fame, or 

Young was' unlucky fcnbugh to know' 

two chara&ers who bore tio little refem- 

blance to each other in* perfe&ion of 

wickedndst 

The 
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Tfo QW Jfc/z'j Rilapfe, occaficmee^ by 
an, Epiftle to Walpole, if it was written - 
by Young, which I mucli doubt, muft : 
have been written very late in. life- 
It has been feen, I am told, in a.Mifcel- 
lany pubjiihed thirty years before his- 
death. — In 1758 he exhibited The Old 
Man's Relapfe in more than words, by 
again becoming a dedicator, and pub- 
liihing a fermon addreffed to the King. 

The Letter in profe On Original Com* 

» 

pof.ticity addirefled toRichardfon the au- 
thor of Clarifa, appeared in 1 759. He, 
who employed his pious pen for almofb 
the laft time in doing juftice to the 
exemplary death-bed of Addifon, migh* 
probably, at the clofe of his own life,. 
f.ffbrd no unufeful leflbns for the deaths 

cf others. 

F 3* The 
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The few lines which ftand in this 
edition as fent by Lord Melcombe to 
Dr.Toungt not long- before bis Lordjhip's 
Deaths were indeed fo fent, - but were 
only an introduction to what was there 
meant by the Mufe's latefi /park. The 
poem is neceffary, whatever may be 
its iperit, fince the Preface to it is 
already printed. Lord Melcombe called 
bis Tufiulum La Trappe. 

lt Love thy country, wifli it well, 
Not with too intenfe a care, 

'Tis enough, that, when it fell, 
Thou its ruin didft not lhare. 

Envy's cenfure, Flattery's praife, 

- With unmov'd indifference view •, 

Learn to tread Life's dangerous maze, 

With unerring Virtue's clue. 

Void 
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Void of ftrong defire and fear, ":"* 
Life's wide ocean trufl: no more; .." 

Strive thy little bark to fteer v ; 

With the tide, but near the {here* 

Thus prepared, thy fhorten'd fail 
Shall, whene'er the winds increafe, 

Seizing each propitious gale, 
Waft thee to the Port of Peace 

Keep thy confeience from offepce,. » 
And tempeftuous paffions free,. . 

So, when thou art caird from hence, 
Eafy fliall thy paflage be i 

Eafy fliall thy paflage be,. 

Chearful thy allotted flay, 
Short the account *twixt God and thee; 

Hope fhalf meet thee on the way ; 

F 4 Truth 
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Truth (hall lead thee to the gate, 
Mercy's felf fliall let thee in, 

Where its never-changing ftate 
Full perfection fliall begin." 

The Poem was accompanied by a Letter* 

" La Trappe, the 27th Od:. 1 7 6 j J 

" Dear Sir, 

" You feemed to like the ode I fent 

" you for your amufement ; I now fend 

" it you as a prefent. If you pleafe to 

4€ accept of it, and are willing that our 

" friendfhip lhould be known, when we 

"are gone, you will be pleafed to leave 

" this among thofe of your own papers, 

" that may poffibly fee the light, by a 

44 pofthumous publication. God fend 

u us health. while we flay, and an eafjr 

" journey. My dear Dr. Young, 

" Yours, rnoft cordially, 

" Melcombe." 
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In 1762, a fliort time before his death, 
Young publiihed Refignatw* NotWith- 
ftanding the manner in which it' riis 
forced from him by the world; criticifm 
has treated it with no common fevjerity. 
If it fliall be thought not to defprve the 
higheft praife, op the other fide of four- 
fcore by whom* except by Newtoti and 
by Waller, has . praife been merited * 
To Refignatim was prefixed an Apology 
for its appearance : to which more credit 
is due than to the generality of fuch apo** 
logies, from Young's unufual anxiety that 
no more productions of his Qld age- 
ihould difgrace his former fame. In his 
will, dated February 1760, he defires pf 
his executors, m a particular, manner; 
that all his raanufcript books and • 

writing* 
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writings whatever might be burned, ex- 
cept his book of accounts. 

In September 1764 he added a kind 
of codicil, wherein he made it his 
dying intreaty to his houfekeeper, to 
whom he left 1000 /• cc that all his 
** manufcripts might be deftroyed as 
f< foon as he was dead, which would 
" greatly oblige her deceafed/r/>«rf." 

It may teach mankind the uncer- 
tainty of worldly friendfhips, to know 
that. Young, either by furviving thofe he 
loved, or by outliving their affections, 
could only recoiled the names of two 
friends, this poor woman and a hatter, 
to mention in his will ; and it may ferve 
to reprefs that teftamentary pride, which 
too often feeks for founding names and 

titles, 
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titles, to be informed that the author of 
the Night Thoughts did notblufli to leave 
a legacy to his €€ friend Henry Stevens, 
" a hatter at the Temple-gate." Of thefe 
two remaining friends, one went before 
Young. But, at eighty-four, " where,* 
as he fays in The Centaur, " is that world 
" into which we were born ?" 

The fame humility which marked a 
houfekeeper and a hatter for the friends 
of the author of the Night Tkoughts % 
had before beftowed the fame title on 
his footman, in an epitaph in his Church* 
jard upon James Barker, dated 1749, 
which I am glad to find in this collection 
of his works. 

Young and his houfekeeper were ridi- 
culed, with more ill-nature than wit, in 
1 a kind i 
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a kind of novel published by Kidgellf in 
1755, called The Card, under the nam£s 
of Dr. Elwes and Mrs, Fufby* Kidgell 
Had been Young's curate. 

In April 1765, at an age to which 
few attain, a period was put to .the life 
of Young. Much is told in the Bio- 
graphia, which I know not to have been 
true, of the manner of his burial — of 
the inafter and children of a charity- 
fchool, which he founded in his parffh, 
who negle&ed to attend their benefac- 
tor's corpfe; and of a bell which was 
not caufed to toll as often as bells ufual- 
ly toll. Had that humanity, which is 
here lavilhed upon things of little con- 
sequence either to the living or to the 
dead) been Ihewn in its proper place to 

the 
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the living, I feoiild have had left to fay* 
about Lorenzo. They who lament that 
thefe misfortunes happened to Young, 
forget the pr&ife he beftows upon So^ 
crates, in the Preface to Night Seven, 

for t efenting his friend^ requeft about 

» »■ 

his funeral, , 

After hi$ death, Dodfley publHhed a 
ttovel ealled £#&r, of which I hate been 
told that Yoirtig was the author. 5 

• ^he : curious ' reader of YoungV Life ) 

» • » • 

will naturally inquire to what it was 
owing, that, though he lived almoft 
forty years after he took Orders, which 
included one whole reigri uncommonly 
long, and part of another, he was never 
thought worthy of the leaft preferment. 
The author of the Night Noughts ended 
his days upon a Living which came to 

hi- 
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** above that concern for it, on your 
€€ own account^ which, on 4:hat of the 
? PubKc, i J {klccrely felt by. 

u Yaw loving3rotker, 

. " Tho». Cawt." 
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At laft, at the age of fourfcore, he was 
appointed, in 1761, Clerk of theClofet 
*to the Princefs Dowager. 

One ofyfaolf qiuft Ji^ye Hood not 1 
little hjtjto \j5^yof that,pr?fewnent after 
.which hif wlpple life paoted. Though 
Sic took Orders, he never imirely fhook 
off Politics. He was always jhe Lion of 
his matter Milton, f awing to get free hit 
binder parts. By this condud, if he 
gained fome fiends, he made many ene- 
mies. 

Befides, 
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Betide^* in* the latter part of life, 
Young wis fond of holding himfelf - out 
for a man retired from the world. The 
fame line which contains, oblitus meorum, 
contaiftstaHb oblivifcendus & Mis. The 
brittle chain of worldly friendfhip and 
patronage is broken as effectually, when 
one goes beyond the length of it, as 
when the other does. To the veffel 
which is failing from the lhore it only 
appears that the fhore alfo reqedes ; in 
life it is truly thus. He who retires 
from the world, will find himfelf, in 
reality, deferted as faft, if not falter, by 
the world. The public is not to be 
treated as the vain coxcomb treats his 
miftrefs— ^-to be threatened with defer- 
tion, in order to. increafe fondnefs. 

G Young 
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the leaf* On thefe paflages he bellowed 
a fecond reading* But the labours of 
man are too frequently vain. Before he 
returned, a fecond time, to what he had 
qnce approved, he died. Many of his 
books, which I have feen, are by thofe 
notes of approbation fo fwelled be- 
yond their real bulk, that they will not 
ihot. 



•What though we wade in wealth, or foar 

in fame ! 
^Earth's higheft ftation ends in here 

Here he lies ! 
And duji to daft, concludes her nobleft 

fong ! 
The author of thefe lines is hot without 
his hie jacet* 

~ By 
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fey the good fenfe of his fon, it con- 
tains none of that praife which ho 
marble can make the bad or the fooliih 
merit ; which,' withopt the direction of 
a ftone or a turf, will find its way, foonor 
or later, to the deferving* 

• -M..S. 
Optimi parentis 
Edwardi Young, LL. D* 
Hujus ecclefias je&" » 

Et Elizabeths 
fern, pracnob. 
Conjugis ejus amantiffima? 
Pio & grattffimo animo 
Hoc marmor pofuit 
F. Y. 
Filius fuperfles. 
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Such, my good friend, is the account 
I have been able to colled: of Young. 
That it may be long before any thing 
like what I have juft tranfcribed be ne- 
ceffary for you, is the fincere wiflx of* 

Dear Sir, 

Your greatly obliged Friend, 

Herbert Croft, Jun** 

Lincoln'* Inn* 
Sept. 1780*. 
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O F Young's Poems h is difficult *> 
give any general character ; for he has 
do uniformity of manner : one of his 
pieces has no great refemblance to ano- 
ther. He began to write early, and 
continued long; and at different times 
had different modes of poetical excel- 
lence in view. His numbers are fome- 
times fmooth, and fometimes rugged; 
his ftile is fometimes concatenated, and 
fometimes abrupt ; fometimes diffufive, 
and fometimes concife. His plan feems 
to have ftarted in his mind at the pre- 
fent moment, and his thoughts appear 
the effects of chance, fometimes ad- 

G 4 verfe, 
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verfe, and fometimes lucky, with very 
little operation of judgement. 

He was not one of the writers whom 
experience improves, and who obferving 
their own faults become gradually cor- 
rect. His Poem on the Lafi Day, hia 
firft great performance, has an equabi- 
lity and propriety, which he afterwards 
either never endeavoured or never at* 
tained. Many paragraphs are noble,, 
and few are mean,, yet the whole is lan- 
guid ; the plan is too much extended* 
and a fucceffioa of images divides and 
weakens the ^general cctfic^ption ; but 
the great reafon why the reader is dif* 
appointed is, that the thought 6f the 
Last Day makes every ttiah more than 
poetical, by fpreadiag- over his mkid a 

general 
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general obfetfrity of facred horror, that 
opprefles diftifl&ion, and difdains ex- 
preffion. 

His ftory of Jane Grey was never po* 
pular. It is written with elegance 
enough, but Jane is too heroick to be 
pitied. 

The Uniwrfal Pqflion is indeed a very 
great performance. It is fakl to be a 
feries of Epigrams; but if it be, it is 
what the author intended : his endeavour 
was at the production of ftriking dif- 
tichs and pointed fentences; and hisdif- 
tichs havtfthe weight of folid fentiment* 
and his points the fharpnefs of refifllefs 
truth* His characters are often feledtect 
with difcernment, and drawn with nice- 
ty; his illuftrations are often .happy* 

and 
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and his reflections often juft. His fpe- 
cies of fatire is between thofe of Horace 
and of Juvenal; he has the gaiety of 
Horace without his laxity of numbers, 
and the morality of Juvenal with greater 
variation of images. He plays, indeed, 
only on the furface of life; he never 
penetrates the receffes of the mind, and 
therefore the whole power of his poetry 
is exhaufted by a fingle perufal ; his 
conceits pleafe only when they furprife. 

To translate he never condefcended, 
unlefs his Paraphrafe on Job may be con- 
fidered as a verfion; in which he has 
not, I think, been unfuccefsful : he in- 
deed favoured himfelf, by chufing thofe 
parts which moft eafily admit the orna- 
ments of Egglifh poetry* 

He 
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tie had leaft fuccefs in his lyrick at- 
tempts, in which he feems to have been 
under feme malignant influence: he is 
always labouring to be great, and at laft 
is only turgid. 

In his Night Thoughts he has exhi- 
bited a very wide difplay of original 
poetry, variegated with deep reflections 
and Unking allufions, a wildernefs of 
thought, in which the fertility of fancy 
featters flowers of every hue and of every 
odour. This is one of the few poems 
m which blank verfe could not be 
changed for rhyme but wkh difadvan- 
tage. The wild diffufion of the fentfc- 
ments, and the digreffive fallies of inva- 
gination,, would have been compreffed. 

and 
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and restrained by regard to rhyme. The 
excellence of this work is not exa&nefa, 
but copioufhefs ; particular lines are not 
to be regarded; the power is in the 
whole, and in the whole there is a 
magnificence like thai afcribed toChinefe 
Plantation, the magnificence of vaft ex- 
tent and endlefs diverfity. 

His laft poem was the Rejignationi vol 
which he made, as he was accuftomed, 
an experiment of a new mode of writing, 
and fucceeded better than in his Ocean 
-or his Merchant • It was very faMely re- 
«prefented as a proof of decaying facuL- 
Jaes. There is Young in .every ftanza, 
iiich .as he often was in his higheft 
vigour* 

Z His 
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His Tragedies not making part of 
tkis Collection, I had forgotten, till Mu 
Steevens recalled them to rpy thoughts 
by remarking, that he feemed to have 
one favourite cataftrophe, as his three 
Plays all concluded with laviih fuicide.; 
a method by which, as Dryden re* 
marked, a poet eafily rids his fcene of 
perfons whom he wants not to keep 
alive. In Buftris there are the greateft 
ebullitions of imagination; but the pride 
of Bufiris is fuch as no other man can 
have, and the whole is too remote from 
known life to raife either grief, terror, 
or indignation. The Revenge approaches 
much nearer to human practices and 
manners, and therefore keeps pofieflkm 
of the ftage : the firft defign feems fug- 

gefted 
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gefted by Othello; but the reflections, 
the incidents, and the diction, are ori- 
ginal. The moral obfervations are fo 
introduced, and (6 exprefled, as to have 
all the novelty that can be required. 
Of The Brothers I may be allowed to 
fay nothing, fincef nothing was ever faid 
of it by the Publick. 

It muft be allowed of Young's poetry, 
that it abounds ia thought, but without 
much, accuracy or feleSion. When he 
lays hold of an illustration, he purfues 
it beyond expectation, fometimes hap- 
pily, as ia his parallel of ^uickftlver 
with P/eaJure, which I have heard re- 
peated with approbation by a Lady, of 
whofe praife he would have been juflljr 
5 proud 
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proud, and which is very ingenious, 
very fubtle, and-almoft exadt ; but fome- 
times he is lefs lucky, as when, in his 
Night Thoughts, having it dropped into 
his mind, that the orbs, floating in fpace, 
might be called the clujler of Creation, 
he thinks on a -clufter of grapes, and 
fays, that they all hang on the great 
Vine, drinking the neSareous juice of im~ 
mortal Life. 

His conceits are fometimes yet lefs 
valuable ; in the Lajt Day, he hopes to 
illuftrate the re-aflembly of the atoms 
that compofe the human body at the 
Trump of Doom, by the colle&ion of 
bees into a fwarrn at the tinkling of a 
pan. 

The 
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The Prophet fays of Tyre, that her 
Merchants or* Prince*; Young fays of 
Tyre in his Merchant, 

Her merchants Prioees, and each deck 
a Throne. 

Let burlelque try to go beyond him. 

He has the trick of joining the tur- 
gid and fsmiiliar : to buy the alliance of 
Britain, Climes were paid down. Anti- 
*hefis is his favourite. They for kindnefs 
hate ; and becaufe Jhe's right, Jhe's ever 
in the wrong* 

His verification is his own; neither 
his blank nor his rhyming lines have 
any refemblance to thofe of former 
writers : he picks up no hemiftichs, he 

copies 
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copies no favourite expreffions; he 
feems to have laid up no ftores of thought 
or diftion, but to owe all to the fortuitous 
fuggeftions of the prefcnt moment. Yet 
I have reafon to believe' that, when once 
he had formed a new defign, he then la- 
boured it with very patient induftry, 
and that he eompofed with great labour,, 
and frequent revifions. 

His verfes are formed by no certain 
model ; for he is no more like himfelf 
in his different productions than he is 
like others. He feems never to have 
ftudied profody, nor to have had any 
direction but from his own ear. But, 
with all his defects, he was a man of 
genius and a poet. 
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JOttN DYER, of whom I have 
no other account to give than his 
own Letters, publifhed with Hughes's 
Correspondence, and the notes added by 
the editor, have afforded mc f was born 
in 1700, the fecond ion of Robert Dyer 
of 1 Aberglafney in Caermarthenlhire, a 
Solicitor of great capacity and note. 

He pafied through Weftminfter-fchool 
under the care of Dr. Freirid, and was 
then caHed home to be inftru&ed in his 
father's profeffion* But his father died 

A fo° n * 
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foon, and he took no delight in the 
ftudy of the law, bwty having- always 
amufed himfelf with drawing, re- 
folved to turn painter, and became 
pupil to Mr. Richardfoiv an araft then 
of high reputation, but now better 
known by his books th»n by,hi$..pic- 
tures. 

Having fludied awhile under his 
mailer, he became, as he tells his friend, 
an itinerant painter, and wandered about 
South Wales and the parts adjacent; but 

» *• • 

he mingled poetry with painting ; and 
about 1727 printed Grongar Hill, in 
Lewis's Mifcellany. 

Being, probably, unfatisfied with his 
own proficiency, he, like other painters, 

tra- 
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travelled to Italy.; and coming back in 
1740, ppbliftied the Ruins of Rome. 

If his poem was written . fqon% after 
his. return, .he did, not make muchufe 
of. his acquisitions, whatever they might 
be ; for decline of health, and ;Joye. of 
ftudy, determined him to the church* 
He therefore entered into orders ; and, 
it feems> married about the fame time 
a lady of the name of En for ; " whofe 

grand-mother," fays he, " was a Shake- 
f fpeare, defcsnded from a brother of 

every body's Sjrokefpeare;" by her, 
in 1 7J fi, he ha$ a fop ajid three daugh- 
ters;livbg. . ..,; ;; 
• His ecclefiaftical provifion was a long 
time k ut flendef; t^isfirft patron, Mr* 
Harper, gay e.Jhry%.ui 1741, Cal thorp in 
Leiccfterfhire of eighty pounds a year, 

A 2 on 
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<oft which he lived ten years, and then 
•exchanged it for Belchford in Lincoln- 
Jhire of feventy-five. His condition now 
<began to mend. In 1752, Sir John 
Heathcote gave him Coningiby, of one 
htindtfed and twenty pounds a year; And 
afterwards the Chancellor added Khrkby, 
-of -one hundred and ten. He complains 
that the repair of the houfe at Coningf- 
by, and <other expences, took away the 
profit. 

About the time of Ins removal to 
Coningfby he published the Fleece* his 
greateft poetical work ; of which I will 
not fupprefs a ludicrous ftory^ Dodfley 
the fcookfeHer was one day mentioning 
it to a critical vifiter, with more exjpeo 
fcation of fuccefs than the other could 
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*afily aderiu In the ctxiverfaricn the 
author's age was aiked .; attd being re* 
prefcnted as advanced 4h life, If* w// f 
faid the eritick, i* ^rM /» toot lie* * 

He did not indeed long farvive that, 
publication, nor long enjoy &e mcreafe 
of his preferments; fof to 1758 he 
-died* ♦' 

Dyer is not a poet of fetttk or djgttity> 
fufficient to require air elaborate critic 
cifcu Grtmgdt HtU is t&V hdppUft of 
his productions .r it & i&tf indeed tierjt 
accurately written; but the fceaes which 
ft difplays are fo pleating, the images 
which they raife fo welcome to theinind* 
4nd the reflections of the Writer Jo con* 
fimant to the general fenfe or experience 
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of : mankind, v th^t wjienj.it i$ ;gace read, 
it-.will .be; rfea4 agfcin.' : • 

* .The, idea. qF/^ Ruimlof Rome ftrikes 
moretbtHqpl&fe&lefs, ai\d tl^tftleraifes 
greater ejep^ftatiqn than^hopcrfprmance 
grat^ei ::!§omfe pa0sges,. however, are 
coticeiye^. wjth^the. mind ; $f a, poet; as 
when, in the neighbourhood of dilapi- 
(fating E#te* he .fays* L 
- : . . ^o^nnr ^Atdpa4i<^; night- 
Thejfexmtt offe'ip^d^ hisgrifons^ hears, 
Aghaft, the voice of Time difparting 

tower). : 

• Of The. Flmt* which pever became 
popular, and i9 now uifiverfally ne- 
glected, I can tff little that is likely to 
recall it to. attention. The woolcomber 
and the poet appear to me fuch difcor- 

2 dant 
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dant natures* that aa attempt! to , bring 

them together ..is to.cwple.theferpent with, 

the fowl* When Dyej, whQfe mind W£S, 

not .unpoetical, has done his utmoft, bjrv 

interefting his-.readcr in qur native t conv. 

modity, . hy t • interfperfing, rural imagery* 

and. incidental digrcflfan,s> .b# cloathing, 

imall images' in great words, and by^U* 

the writer's art? of deljuflon, 'tJbe.meatin 

nefs naturally jadheriflg^\and the irrevo% 

rence habitually annexed to trade and 

manufa&ure, fink him under infuperable 

oppreffion ; and the difguft which blank 

verfe, encumbering and encumbered, 

fuperadds to an unpleafing fubjedt, foon 

repels the reader, however willing to be 

pleafed. 

Let 
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Let me however honeftly report what* 
eVer may counterbalance this weight of 
<«enfure. I hare been told* that Aken- 
fide, who, upon a poetical efucftion, has a 
light to be heard, fkid, u That he would 
*X regulate his opinion of the reigning 
* taffe by the fate of Dyer's Pfeecr; for, 
*lf that wtre ill-recsivtd, ite ftttuld 

r * • 

**not think it any longer redbnable to 

♦ - # 

f* exped fame fmm excellence^* : *■ 
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f^F DAVID MALLET, having 

Vjf no written memorial, I am able to 
-give no other account than fuch as is 
fupplied by the unauthorifed loquacity 
•of common fame, and a very flight pefr- 
fonal knowledge. 

He was by his original one of the 
Macgregors, a clan that became, about 
fixty years ago, under the conduft of 
Robin Roy, fo formidable and fo in- 
famous for violence and robbery, that 
the name was annulled by a legal aboli- 
tion ; and when they were all to deno- 
minate themfelves anew, the father, I 

A fup- 
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fuppofe, of this author called himfelf 
Malloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penury 
of his parents, compelled to be Janitor 
of the High School at Edinburgh ; a 
mean office, of which he did not after- 
wards -delight to hear. But he fur- 
mounted the difad vantages of his birth 
.and ibrtunej for when the duke of 
Montrofe applied to the College of Edin- 
burgh for a tutor to educate his fo$s, 
Malloch was recommended ; and I never 
heard that he difhonoured his creden- 
tials. 

When his pupils were fent to fee the 
world, they were intruded to his care ; 
and having condu&ed them round the 
common circle of modilh travels, he 

re- 
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returned with them to London,' where, 
by the influence of the family in which 
he refided, he naturally gained admiffion 
to many perfons of the higheft rankj 
and the higheft- chara<ftfer, to wits, 
nobles, and flatefmen. 

Of his works, I know not whether I 
can trace the feries. His firft produ&ion 
was William and Margaret * ; of which> 
though it contains nothing very.ftriking 
or difficult, he has been envied the repu- 
tation ; and plagiarifm has been boldly 
charged, but never proved. 

Not long afterwards he publifhed the 
Excurjion ( 1 728) ; . a defultory and caprw 

* Mallet's William and Margaret l was printed 
in Aaron Hill's Plain Dealer^ N° 36, July* 34> 
1724. In its original ftate it was very different 
from what it is in this Colle&ion. 

• A 2 clous 
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cious view of fuch fcenes of Nature ts 
his fancy led him, or his knowledge ena- 
bled him, to dcfcribe. It is not devoid of 
poetical lpirit. Many of the images arc 
finking, and many of the paragraphs 
are elegant. The oaft of di&ion feenrs 
to be copied from Thomfon, wbofe 
Seafons were then in their full bloffom 
of reputation. He has Thomfon** 
beauties and hk faults* 

His poem on Verbal Criticifm (1733) 
was written to pay -court toPope,on a fub- 
jeft which he either did not understand or 
willingly miireprefented ; and is little 
more than an improvement, or rather 
expanfion, of a fragment whi^h Pope 

r 

printed in a Mifcellany long before he 
engrafted it into a regular poem* There 
is in this piece more pertnefs than wit, 

and 
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and more confidence than knowledge. 
The verfification is tolerable, nor caa 
triticifn* allow it a higher praife. 

Hi& firft tragedy wa$ Eurydice, afted 
at Drury-Lane in 173 1 ;, of which I 
know not the reception nor the merit, 
but have heard k mentioned as a mean 
performance* He was not then too 
high to* accept a Prologue and Epilogue 
from Aaron Hill,, neither of which caa 
be much commended- 

Having, cleared his tongue from his 
native pronunciation fo as to be no 
longer diftinguiihed as a Scot, he feems 
iaclined to difencumbe* hknfelf from 
all adherence* of his original, and took 
ypon him to change his name from 
Scotch Malheb to £flg$k MalUt, with*. 
out any imaginable reafoijof preference 

A 3 whk 1 " 
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which the eye or ear can difcover. 
What other proofs he gave of difrefpedfc 
to his native country I know not ; but it 
was remarked of him, that he was the 
only Scot whom Scotchmen did not com- 
mend. 

About this time Pope, whom he vi- 
fited familiarly,, publilhed his Effay on 
Man, but concealed the author; and 
when Mallet entered one day, Pope 
afked him flightly what there was new. 
Mallet told him* that the neweft piece 
was fomething called an EJfay on Man, 
which he had infpedted idly ; and feeing 
the utter inability of the author, who 
had neither fkill in writing nor know- 
ledge of his fubjeft, had toffed it away. 
Pope, to punilh bis felf-conceit, told 

" n the fecret. 

A new 
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A new edition of the works of Bacon 
being prepared (1740) for theprefs, 
Mallet was employed to prefix a Life, 
which he has written with elegance, 
perhaps with fome affe&ation ; but with 
fo much more knowledge of hiftory than 
of fcience, that when he afterwards un- 
dertook the Life of Marlborough, War- 
burton remarked, that he might, per- 
haps forget that Marlborough was a 
general, as he had forgotten that Bacon- 
was a philofopher. 

When the prince of Wales was driven 
from the palace, and, fetting himfelf at 
the head of the oppofition, kept a fepa- 
rate Court, he endeavoured to increafe 

> 

his popularity by the patronage of litera- 
ture, and made Mallet his undersecretary, 

A 4 with 
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with a falary of two hundred pounds 
a year : Thomfon likewife had a pen- 
fion; and they were afibciated in the 
compofition of the Mafque of Alfred* 
which in its original Hate was played 
at Cliefden in 1740; it was afterwards 
almoft wholly changed by Mallet, and 
brought upon the ftage atDrury-Latie in 
1 75 1, but with no great fuccefs* 

Mallet, in a familiar converfation with 
Garrick, difcourfing of the diligence 
which he was then exerting upon the 
Life of Marlborough, let him know that 
in the feries of great men, quickly to 
be exhibited, he ihould find a nick for 
the hero of the theatre. Garrick pfo« 
^effed W wonder by what artifice he 
could be Introduced ; but Mallet let 

- - him 
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him know,, that,, by a dexterous anticipa-> 
tion,, he ihould fix him in a confpicuous 
place " Mr. Mallet/* fays Garrick, in. 
his gratitude of exultation, " have you 
** left off to write for the ftage ?' Mal- 
let then confefied that he had a drama 
in bis bands. Garrick promifed to a<£fe 
it \ and Alfred was produced,. 

The long retardation of the Life of 
the duke of Marlborough fliews, with 
ftrong conviction, how little confidence 
can be placed in pofthumous renown* 
When he died, it was foon detemwnedf 
that bis ftory ftoukl be delivered to pos- 
terity ; and the papers fuppofed to con* 

» 

tain the neceffary information were deli- 
vered to the lord Molefworth, who had 
been his favourite in Flanders. When 

i Molef- 
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Molefworth died, the fame papers were 
transferred with the fame defign to Sir 
Richard Steele, who in fome of his exi- 
gencies put them in pawn. They then 
remained with the old dutchefs, who in 
her will affigned the'tafk to Glover and 
Mallet, with a reward of a thou fan d 
pounds, and a prohibition to infert any 
verfes. Glover rejected, I fuppofe, with 
difdain the legacy, and devolved the 
whole work upon Mallet; who had 
from the late duke of Marlborough a 
penfion to promote his induftry, and 
who talked of the difcoveries which he 
made ; but left not, when he died, any 
hiftorical labours behind him. 

While he was in the Prince's fervice 

he published Mujiapba^ with a Prologue 

I by 
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by Thomfon, not mean, but far infe- 
rior to that which he had received from 
Mallet for Agamemnon. The Epilogue,- 
faid to be w.ritten by a friend, was com- 
pofed in hafte by Mallet, in the place of 
one promifed, which was never given. 
This tragedy was dedicated to the Prince 
his matter. It was adted at Drury-Lane 
in 1739, and was well received, but was 
never revived. 

In 1740, he produced, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, the mafque of Alfred^ 
in conjunction with Thomfon. 

For .fome time afterwards he lay at 
reft. After a long interval, his next work, 
was Amyntor and Theodora (1 747), a long 
ftory in blank verfe ; in which it cannot 
be denied that there is copioufnefs and 
elegance of language, vigour of fenti- 
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rncnt, and imagery well adapted to take 
poffeflion of the fancy*. But it is blank 
verfe^ The firft fate was not great, and 
it is now loft in forgetfulnefs. 

Mallet, by addrefs or accident,, per- 
haps by his depend ance on the Prince^ 
found his way to Bolingbroke ; a maa 
whofe pride and petulance made his 
kindnefs difficult to gain,, or keep, and 
whom Mallet was content to court by 
an a&, which,. I hope, was unwillingly 
performed. When it was found that 
Pope had -clandestinely printed an un* 
authoriied number of the pamphlet 
called the Patriot King % Bolingbroke, in 
a fit of ufelefe fury, refolvcd to blaft his 
iiiemory, and employed Mallet (1747) a& 
the executioner of his vengeance* Mallet 
had not virtue, or h£d i)Ot fpirit, to rew 

fufe 
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fufe the office ; and was rewarded, not 
long after, with the legacy of lord 
Bolingbroke's works. 

Many of the political pieces had been 
written during the opposition to Wak- 
pole, and given to Franklin, as he fup- 
pofed, in perpetuity. Thefe, among 
the reft, were claimed by the wilL The 
4jueftion was referred to arbitrators ; but 
when they decided againft Mallet, he 
refufed to yield to the award ; and by 
the help *>f Millar* the bookfeller pub*- 
li&ed all that he coujd find;, but with 
fuccefs very much below his cxpefta* 
tkm. 

In 1753, his mafque of Britannia was 
afted at Dniry-Lane, and his tragedy 
of Elvira in 1 763 ; in which year he was 

ap- 
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appointed keeper of the book of Entries 
for fhips in the port of London. 

In the beginning of the lad war, when 
the nation was exafperated by ill fuccefs, 
lie was employed to turn the pub- 
lick vengeance upon Byng, and wrote 
a letter of accufation under the character 
of a Plain Man. The paper- was with 
great induftry circulated and difperfed 5 
and he for his feafonable intervention had 

» 

a confiderable penfion beftowfcd upon 
him, which he retained to his death. 

Towards the end of his life he went 
with his wife to France; but after a while, 
finding his health declining, he returned 
alone to England, and died in April 1 765. 

He was twice married, and ;by his firft 
wife had feveral children. One daughter, 

who 
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who married an Italian of rank named 
Cilefia, wrote a tragedy called Almida y 
which was afted at Drury-Lane. His 
fecond wife was the daughter of a noble- 
man's fteward, who had a conliderable 
fortune, which fhe x took care- to retain in 
her own hands. 

His ftature was diminutive, but he 
was regularly formed ; his appearance, 
till he grew corpulent, was agree- 
able, and he differed it to want no re* 
commendation that drefs could give it» 
His converfation was elegant and eafy. 
The reft of his charadter may, without 
injury to his memory, fink into filence.- 

As a writer, he cannot be placed in 
any high clafs. There is no fpecies of 
compofition in which he was eminent. 

His 
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His Dramas had their day, a fhort day, 
and are forgotten ; his blank verfe feems 
to my ear the echo x>{ Thomfon. His 
Life of Bacon is known as it k appended 
to Bacon's volumes, but is no longer 
mentioned. His works are fuch as a 
writer, buftling in the .world, fhewing 
himfelf in publick, and emerging oc- 
cafionally from time to time into notice, 
jjnight keep alive by his perfonal in- 
jfluence ; but which, conveying little in- 
formation, and giving no great pleafure, 
muft foon give way, as the fucceflion of 
things produces new topicks of conver- 
fation, and other modes of amufement. 
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WILLIAM SHENSTONE, 
the fon of Thomas Shenftone 
and Ann* Pen, was born in November 
1714, at the Leafowes in Hales-Owen, 
one of thofe infulated diftridts which, 
in the divifion of the kingdom, was ap- 
pended, for fome reafon not now difco- 
verable, to a diftant county; and which, 
though furrounded by Warwickfhire and 
Worcefterfhire, belongs to Shropfhire, 
though perhaps thirty miles diftant from 
any other part of it. 

A He 
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He learned to read of an old dame, 
whom his poem of the Scbod-mijirefs 
has delivered to pofterity ; and foon re- 
ceived fuch delight from boojts, that he 
was always calling for new entertain- 
ment, and expedted that when any of 
the family went to market a new book 
fliould be brought him, which, when it 
came, was in fondnefs carried to bed 
and laid by him- It is faid, that when 
his requeft had been negle£ed, his mo- 
ther wrapped up a piece of wood of the 
fame form, and pacified him for the 
night. 

As he grew older, he went for a while : 
to the Grammar-fchool in Hales-Owen, 
.and was placed afterwards with Mr. * 
Crumpton, an eminent fchool-mafter at 

Soli- 
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SoEhul, where he diftinguifhed himfelf 
by the quicknefs of his progrefs. 

When he was young (June 1724) he 
-was deprived of his father, and foon 
after (Auguft 1 726) of his grandfather ; 
and was, with his brother, who died af- 
terwards unmarried, left to the care of 
his grandmother, who managed the 
eftate. 

From fchool he was fent in 1732 to 
Pembroke-College in Oxford, a fociety 
which for half a century has been emi- 

m 

nent for Englifli poetry and elegant lite- 
rature. Here k appears that he found 
delight and advantage ; for he continued 
his name there ten years, though he took 
no degree. After the firft four years 
he put on the Civilian's gown, but wfth- 

A 2 out 
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out fhewing any intention to engage in 
the profeifidn. 

About the time when he weat to Ox- 
ford, ; the death . of his grandmother de- 
.volvedtiis affairs to the xare of the re- 
verend Mr, Dolman of iBrome in Staf- 
fordihire, whofe attention he always men- 
tioned with, gratitude. 

At Oxford he employed himfelf upon 
EngHfli poetry ; and in 17.3,7 publiflied 
a fmall Mifcellany, without his name. 

He then for a time wandered about, 
to acquaint himfelf with life ; and was 
fometimes at London, fometimes at Bath, 
or any other place of ptiblick refort; 
but he did not forget his poetry. He 
publifhed in 1740 hi9 Judgement of Her- 
cules, addreffed to Mr. Lyttelton, whofe 

inte- 
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intereft he fupported with great warmth 
at an eledion ; this was two years aftei> 
wards followed by the School-mijirefs. 

Mr* Dolman, to whofe care he was 
indebted for his eafe and leifure, died 
in 1 745, and the care of his own fortune 
now fell upon him. He tried to efcape 
it* a while, and lived at his houfe with 
his tenants* wbo-were diftantly related ; 
but finding that imperfedt poffeflion in- 
convenient, he* took* the whole rffcate 
into his own hands, more to the im- 
provement of its beauty than the in- 
creafe of its produce. 

Now. began his delight in rural plea- 
sures,., and his ambition of rural ele- 
gance :. he began from this time to point 
his profpedfo, to diverfify his furface, to 

A 3 en- 
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entangle his walks,, and to* wind hi* wa^ 
ters ; which he did with fuch judgement 
and fueh fancy, as made hi* little do- 
main the envy of the greats and the ad- 
miration of the ikilful; a place to be 
vifited by travellers, and copied by de- 
figners. Whether to plant a walk it* 
undulating curves, and to place a bench 
at every turn where there is an object to* 
catch the view ; to make water run where 
it will be heard, or to ftagnate where it 
will be feen ; to leave intervals where 
the eye will be pleafed,. and to thicker* 
the plantation where there is fomething, 
to be hidden, demands any great powers, 
of mind, I will not enquire; perhaps- 
a fullen and furly fpeculator may think 
fuch performances rather the fport thaa 
2 the 
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the bufinefs of human reafon. But it 
muft be at leafl: confeffed,. that to em- 
belltfh the form of Nature is an inno- 
cent amufernent ; and feme praife mud 
be allowed by the qiofl: fuperciiious ob- 
ferver to him, who does beft what fuch 
multitudes are contending to do well. 

This praife was the praife of Shen- 
ftone;. but,, like all other modes of feli- 
city, it was not enjoyed without its 
abatements. Lyttelton was his neigh- 
bour and his rival, whofe empire, fpa- 
cious and opulent, looked with difdain 
on the petty State that appeared behind 7 
it. For a while the inhabitants of Hag- 
ley affedted to tell their acquaintance of 
the little fellow that was trying to make 
himfelf admired; but when by degrees 

A 4 the 
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the Leafowes forced themfelves into no- 
tice, they took care to defeat the curio- 
fity which they could not fupprefs, by 
conducting their vifitants perverfely to 
inconvenient points of view, and intro- 
ducing them at the wrong end of a walk 
to deteft a deception ; injuries of which 
Shenftone would heavily complain. Where 
there is emulation there will be vanity, 
and where there is vanity there will be 
folly. 

The pleafure of Shenftone was all in 
his eye ; he valued what he valued merely 
for its looks ; nothing raifed his indigna- 
tion more than to aik if there were any 
fifties in his water- 

His houfe was mean, and he did . not 

improve it ; his care was of bis grounds. 

4 When 
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When he came home from his walks he 
might find his floors flooded by a fliower 
through the broken roof; but could 
fpare ha money for its reparation. 

In time his experices brought clai 
mours about him, that overpowered tKe 
lamb's bleat and the linnet's fong ; and 
his groves were haunted by beings very 
different from fawns and fairies. He 
fpent his eftate in adorning it, and his 
death was probably haflened by his 
anxieties. He was a lamp that fpent its 
oil in blazing. It is faid, that if he 
had lived a little longer he would have 
been affifted by a pcnfion : fuch bounty 
could not have been ever more proper- 
ly beftowed ; but that it was ever afked 

is 
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is not certain ; it is too certain that it 
never was enjoyed. 

He died at the Leafowts, of a putrid 
fever, about five on Friday morning, 
February u> 1763; and was buried by 
the fide of his brother in the church- 
yard of Hales-Qwen. 

He was never married,, though he 
might have obtained the lady, whoever 
Ihe was, to whom his Pqfioral Ballad 
was addreffed. He is reprefented by 
his friend Dodfley as a man of great ten- 
dernefs and generofity, kind to all that 
were within his influence ; but, if once 
offended, not eafily appeafed ; inatten- 
tive to oeconomy, and carelefs of his ex- 
pences; in his perfon larger than the 
middle fize, with fomcthing clumfy in 

his 
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bis form v very negligent of bis cloaths > 
and remarkable for wearing bis grey hair 
in a particular manner ; for he held that 
the faihion was no rule of drefs, and 
that every man was to fuit his appear* 
ance to his natural form. 

His mind was not very comprehend 
five, nor his curiofity a&ive ; he had no 
value for thofe parts of knowledge 
which he had not himfelf cultivated. 

His life was unfta^ned by any crime ; 
the Elegy on Jeffy % which has been fup* 
poled to relate an unfortunate and cri* 
minal amour of his own, was known by 
his friends to have been fuggefted by 
the ftory of Mifs Godfrey in Richard- 
fon's Pamela. 

What 
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% What Gray thought of his charaflerj 
from the perufal of his Letters, was this : 

" I have read too an oftavo volume of 
" Shenftone's Letters; Poor man ! he 
u was always wifhing for money, for 
u fame, and other diftindtions ; and his 
i€ whole philofophy confided in living 
u againft his will in retirement, and in a 
" place which his tafte had adorned ; 
u but which he only enjoyed when 
"' people of note came to fee and com- 
" mend it : his correfpondence is about 
€t nothing elfe but this place and his own 
u writings, with two or three ncighbour- 
" ing clergymen, who wrote verfes too." 

His poems confift of elegies, odes, 
and ballads, humorous fallies, and mo 
fal pieces* 

His 
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•His conception of an Elegy .he has in 
his Preface very judicioufly and difcri- 
minately explained. It is, according to 
.his account, the effufion of a contempla- 
tive mind, fometimes plaintive, and al- 
ways ferious, and therefore fuperior to 
the glitter of flight ornaments. His 
-compofitions fuit not ill to this defcrip- 
tion. His topicks of praifc are the 
domeftick virtues, and his thoughts are 
pure and fimple ; but, wanting combi- 
nation, they want variety. The peace 
of folitude, the innocence of inactivity, 
and the unenvied fecurity of an humble 
.ftatiori, can fill but a few pages. That 
of which the effence is uniformity will 
be foon defcribed. His Elegies have 
therefore too much refemblance of each 

other. 

The 
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The lines are fometimes, fuch as Ele- 
gy requires, fmooth and cafy; but to 
this praife his claim is not conftant : his 
di&ion is often harfli, improper, and 
affedted; his words ill-coined, or 111— 
<hofen, and his phrafe un&ilfully in- 
verted. 

The Lyrick Poems are almoft all of 
the light and airy kind, fuch as trip 
lightly and nimbly along, without the 
•load of any weighty meaning* From 
thefe, however, Rural Elegance has fome 
right to be excepted. I once heard it 
praifed by a very learned lady; and 
though the lines are irregular, and the 
thoughts diffufed with too much verbo- 
iity, yet it cannot be denied to contain 
both philofophical argument and poeti- 
cal fpirit. 

Of 
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Of the reft I cannot think any excel- 
lent ; the Skylark pleafes me beft, which 
has however more of the epigram than 
of the ode. 

But the four parts of his Paftoral 
Ballad demand particular notice. I 
cannot but regret that it is paftoral ; an 
intelligent reader, acquainted with the 
fcenes of real life, fickens at the men- 
tion of the crook, the pipe, the Jheep, 
and the kids, which it is not neceffary 
to bring forward to notice, for the 
poet's art is feleftion, and he ought to 
Ihew the beauties without the groflhefs 
of the country life. His ftanza feems 
to have been chofen in imitation of 
Rowe's Defpairing Shepherd. 

In the firft part are two pafiages, to 
which if any mind denies its fympathy, 
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it has no acquaintance with love or na- 
ture: 

I priz'd every hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleas'd me before ; 

But now they are pair, and I figh, 
And I grieve that I priz'd them no more. 

When fore'd the fair nymph to forgo, 
What anguifh I felt in my hear I s ! 

Yet I thought — but it might not l>e fo, 
'Twas with pain that (lie faw me depart. 

She gaz'd, as I (lowly withdrew ; 

My path I could hardly difcern ; 
So fweetly (he bade me adieu, 

I thought that (he bade me return. 

In the fecond this paflage has its 

prettinefs, though it be not equal to 

the former : 

I have 
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I'have found out a gift for my fair; 

» 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breect : 
But let me that plunder forbear,. 

She will fay 'twas a barbarous deed : 
For he ne'er could be true, me averr'd, 

Who could rob a poor bird of its. young ; , 
And I lov'd her the more, when I heard . » 

Such tendernefs fait from her tongue * 

In the third he mentions the com- 
mon places of. amdrous poetry with fame 
addrefs :_ ' *- ; :: ' 

*Tis his with moclc paffion to glow j • ' 

'Tis his in fmooth cale*»to ; unfold?' 
How her- face is as bright as thefnow, . 

And her bofom,,befure, is as cold :•• 
How the nightingales labour the^ftrairif , ' : 

With. the notes- of his charmer tavje;. 
IJow they Yary their accents in vain,. 

Repine at her triumphs, and die* - 

B 
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In the fourth I find nothing better 
than this natural drain of Hope : . 

Alas ! from the day that we met, * 

What hope of an end to my woes ? 
When I cannot endure to forget 

The glance that undid my repofe. 
Yet Time may diminifh the pain : 

The flower, and the fhrub, and the tree, 
Which I rear'd for her pleafure in vain, 

In time may have comfort for me. 

His Levities are by their title .exemp- 
ted from the feverities of criticifm ; yet 
it may be remarked, . in a few words, 
that his humour is fometimes grofs, and 
feldom fprttely. 

Of the Moral Poems the firft Is the 
Choice of Hercules j from Xenophon. The 
numbers are fmootb, the dittion elei 

gaht, 
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rant, and the thoughts juft ; but fome- 
{hing of vigour perhaps is ftill to be 
wifhed, which it might have had by 
brevity and compreffion. His Fate of 
Delicacy has an airy gaiety, but not a 
very pointed general moral • His blank 
verfes, thofe that can read them may 
probably find to be like the blank verfea* 
of his neighbours. Lave and Honour is 
derived from the old ballad, Did you not 
hear of a Spanijh Lady — I wifti it well 
enough to wifh it were in rhyme. 

The School-miflrefs, of which I know 
not what claim it has to fland among 
the Moral Works, is furely the moft 
pleafing of Shenftone's performances. 
The adoption of a particular (tile, in 
light and fhort compofitions, contri- 
butes 
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butes much to the increafe of pleaftire :. 
we are entertained at once with two 
imitations, of nature in the fentiments > 
of the original author in the ftile, and 
between them the mind is kept in per- 
petual employment. 

The general recommendation of 
Shenftone is eafmefs and Simplicity ; 
his general defeft is want of eompre- 
henfion and variety. Had his mind 
been better ftorcd with knowledge, 
whether he could have been great, I 
know not; he could certainly hav€ been, 
agreeable. 
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MARK AKENSIDEwasbornon 
the ninth of November, 1721, at 
Newcaftle upon Tyne. His father, Mark, 
was a butcher of the Prefbyterian fed: ; 
his mother's name was Mary Lumfden. 
He received the firft part of his educa- 
tion at the grammar-fchool of New- 
castle ; and was afterwards inftru&cd by 
Mr. Wilfon, who kept a private aca- 
demy.. 

At the age of eighteen he was fent to 
Edinburgh, that he might qualify him- 

A fclf 
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felf for theoffice of a diflenting minifler, 
2hd received fome affiftance from the 
fund which the Diflenters employ in 
educating young men of feanty fortune. 
But a wider view of the world opened 
other fcenes,, and prompted other hopes : 
be determined to ftudy phyfic* and re- 
paid that contribution, which, being re- 
ceived for a different purpofe, he jufily 
thought it difhonourable to retain* 

Whether, when he refblved not to be 
% diflenting minrftcr, he ceafed to be a 
Diflenter, I know not. He certainly 
retained an unneceflary and outrageous 
zeal for what he .called and thought 
liberty,; a zeal which ibmetimes dif- 
guifes from the world, and not rare- 
ly from the mind which it: poffefles, 

an 
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an Yimous defire of plundering wealth 
or degrading greatnefs ; and of which 
the immediate tendency is innova- 
tion ami anarchy, an impetuous eager- 
nefs to fubvert and confound, with very 
little care what {hall be eftablifhed. 

Akenikle was one of thofe poets 
who have felt very early the motions 
of g€ttiu$, and one of thofe ftudents 
who have very early flored their memo* 
riesf tfith fentiments and images. Many 
of his performances were produced in hi* 
youth j arid his greateft work, Tb£ 
PW*fu)re$ of Imagination^ appeared in 
1744.- I 1 have heard Dodfley, by 
whofn it was published, relate, that 
when tfte copy was offered him, the 
price demanded ' for it, which was an 

A 2 hun- 
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hundred and twenty pounds, being fuch 
a$ he was not inclined to give precipi- 
tately, he carried the work to Pope, 
who, having looked into it, advifed him 
not to make a niggardly offers for this 
was m everyday writer* 

In 1 741: he went to Leyden, in pur- 
fuit of medical knowledge; and three 
years afterwards (May 16, 1744) be- 
came Jodtor of phyfick, having, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of the Dutch Uni- 
verities, published a thefis, or diflerta- 
tion. The fubjeft which he chofe was 
the Original and Growth of the Human 
Foetus ; in which he is faid to have de- 
parted, with great judgement, from the 
opinion then eftablifhed, and to have 

deli- 
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delivered that ^hich has been fince con* 
firmed and received, • * . : v 

Akenfide was a young- man, warm 
with every notion that by nature or ac- 

* 

cident had been 1 connected wkh the 
found of liberty, and by an excentricity 
which fuch difpofitionsdo not eafily avoid, 
a lover of contradiction, and no friend 
to any thing eftabliihed. He adopted 
Shafteibury's foolifti afiertion of the effi- 
cacy of ridicule for the. difcovery of 
truth. For this he was attacked by 
Warburton, and defended by Dyfon : 
Warburton afterwards reprinted his re- 
marks at the end of his dedication to the 
Freethinkers. 

The refult of all the arguments which 
have been produced in a long and eager 

A 3 dif- 
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difcuffion of this idle queftion, may be 
eafily collected. If ridicule be appHed 
to anypofition a6 the reft of truth* it 
will then become z queftion whether fweb 
ridicule be juflt; and this can ooiy be 
decided by the application of truth, as 
the teft of ridicule,. Two men, fearing, 
one a real and the other a fancied dan- 
ger, will be for a while equally ex* 
pofed to the inevitable confequences 
of cowardice, contemptuous cenfure, 
and ludicrous representation ; and the 
true ftate of both cafes mufl be known, 
before it can be decided whofe terror is 
rational, and whofe is ridiculous; who 
is to be pitied, and who to be de* 
fpifed. 

In 
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In the revtfal of his poem r which ho 
died before he had finifhed,. ht omitted 
the lines which had given occafion to 
Warbyrton's objections- 
. He publilhed^ foon after hk return 
from Ley den (1745), his firft colle&ion 
tf odes ; and was impelled by his rage 
tf patriotifm te write a very acrimpnioiis 
epiftle to Pulteney, whom he ftigma- 
tizesj. under the name of Curio, as the 
betrayer of his country. 

Being now to live by his profeflion, 
he firft commenced phyfician at North- 
ampton, where Br* Stonehoufe then 
pradifed, with fbch reputation and 
foccefs, that a ftranger was not like- 
ly to gain ground upo» him. Aken- 
fide tried the conteft awhile; and a 

A 4 having 
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having deafened the place with clamours 
for liberty, removed to Hampftead, 
where he refided more than two years, 
and then fixed himfelf in London, the 
proper place for a man of accomplish- 
ments like his. 

At London be was known as a poet, 
but wasftill to mate; his way as a phy- 
fician ; and would .perhaps have been 
reduced to great exigencies, but that 
Mr. Dyfon, with an ardour of friendship 
that has not many examples, allowed 
him three hundred pounds a year; Thus 
fupported, he advanced gradually in 
medical reputation, .but never*, attained 
any great extent of practice, or emi- 
nence of popularity. A phyfician in a 
great city feems to be the mere play- 
thing 
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thing of Fortune; his degree of reputa- 
tion is, for the moft part, totally cafual : 
they that employ him, know not his ex- 
cellence ; they that rejedfc him, know ndfc 
his deficience. By an acute obferveiy 
who had looked on the tranfa&ions of 
the medical world for half a century, a 
very curious book might be written on 
the Fortune of Phyjicians. 

Akenfide appears not to have been 
wanting to his own fuccefs : he placed 
himfelf in view by all the common 
methods; he became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society ; he obtained a degree at 
Cambridge, and was admitted into the 
College of Phyficians ; he wrote little 
poetry, but publiihed, from time to 
time, medical eflays and obfervations ; 

he 
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be became phyficiaa to St. Thomas's 
Hofpital ; having read the Gulfioniai* 
Lectures in Afiatortay, he began to 
give, for the Cronian Le&ure, a hiftoty 
of the revival pf Learning, from which 
he foon defifted ; and, ia conversion, 
he very eagerly forced hitnfelf into no- 
tice by an ambitious oftentatioa of ele- 
gance and literature. 

His Difcourfe on the Dyfentery 
(1764) was considered as a very confpU 
cuous fpecimen of Latlnity,which entitled 
him to the fame height of place among 
the fcholars as he poffeffed before 
among the wits; and h# might per* 
haps have rifeft to a greater elevation 
of character, but that his ftudies were 

ended 
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eadcd with hi$ life, by a putrid fever* 
June 23, 1770, in the focty-juatb year 
ef his age* 



A KEN SIDE is to be confidered 
as a dida&ick and lyrick poet* His 
great work is the PUafures of Imagina- 
tion ; a performance which, publilhed, 
as it was, at the age of twenty-three., 
raifed expectations which were not af- 
terwards very amply fatisfied. It has 
undoubtedly a juft claim to very parti- 
cular notice, as an example of great feli- 
city of genius, and uncommon amplitude 
of acquisitions, of a young mind ftored 

with 
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with images, and much exercifed in 
combining and comparing them. 

With the philofophical or religious 
tenets of the author I have nothing to 
do; my bufinefs is with his poetry. 
The fubjeft is well-chofen, as it in- 
cludes all images that can ftrike or 

pleafe, and thus comprife$ every fpecies 

• •• .\ . 

of poetical delight. The only difficulty 

is in the choice of examples and illus- 
trations, and it is not eafy in fuch exu- 
berance of matter to find the middle 
point between penury and fatiety. The 
parts feem artificially difpofed, with fuf- 
ficient coherence, fo as that they cannot 
change their places without injury to the 
general defigru 

His 
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• His images are difplayed with fuch 
luxuriance of expreffion, that they are 
hidden, like Butler's Moon, by a Veil of 
Light ; they are forms fantaftically loft 
under fuperfluity of drefs. Pars minima 
eft ipfaPuellafui* The words are mul- 
tiplied till the fenfe is hardly perceived ; 
attention deferts the mind, and fettles 
in the ear. The reader wanders through 
the gay diffusion fometimes amazed, 
and fometimes delighted;, but, .after 
many turnings in the fldwery labyrinth, 
comes out as he went in*. He remarked 
little, and laid hold on nothing. 

To his verification juftice requires 
that praife ihould not be denied. In 
the general fabrication of his lines he 
is perhaps fuperior to any other writer 

of 
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trf blank verie ; *kk flow is finootfr, mid 
Jus paufes are mufical • but the conca- 
tenation of his verfes k commonly' too' 
long contintred, and the full «ctofe does 
not recur **hh tfufficierft fi^jtrency. Thrf 
fenfe is carried on through 4 long inter- 
texture of jdomplicatred 1 clatifeS, and as 
nothing is *Minguifhec£ .nothing is re- 
membered 

• The exemption wfridt Mank verfc 
affbrds* from the - neeeflkrdf -clbfirig the 
ifenfe with the Couplet; betters luxu- 
riant and a&ive'mkids into fuck indul- 
gence, that' they .pile image upon image, 
Ornament upon tfrnament, and are not 
*afily perftiaded to clofe thcfenfe at all.' 
Blank verfe will therefore, I fear, be' 
too often found in defcription- exube- 
rant, 
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rant, in argument loquacious;, and in 
narration ttrefome. 

His -di£Hon is certainly fo far poeti- 
cal as it is not profaick, and fo far 
valuable as it is not common. He 
is to ke .commended as having fewer 
artifices of dilguft than moft of his 
brethren of the blank fong. He rarely 
either recalls old phrafes or twifts his 
metre into harfh inverfions. The fenfe 
however yof Jiis words is drained;' 
when be views the Ganges from Alpine 
beigbts.; that is, from mountains like 
the .Alps* And the- pedant furely- 
intrudes, but when was blank verfe 1 
without .pedantry? when he tells how 
Planets abfolve the Jlaled round of 

Time. 

It 
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It is generally known to the readers 
of poetry that he intended to revife 
and augment this work, but died be- 
fore he had completed his defign. The 
reformed work as he left it, and the 
addition which he had made, are very 
properly retained in this collection. He 
feems to have fomewhat contracted his 
diffufion ; but I know not whether he 
has gained in clofenefs what he has loll 
in fplendor. In the additional book, 
the Tale of Solon is too long. 

His other poems are now to be con- 
fidered; but a fliort confideration will 
difpatch them. It is not eafy to guefs 
Vfhy he addicted himfelf . fo diligently 
to lyrick poetry, having neither the 
sale and airinefs of the lighter, nor 
% the 
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the vehemence and elevation of the 
grander ode. When he lays his ill-fated 
hand upon his harp, his former powers 
feem to defert him ; he has no longer 
his luxuriance of expreffion, nor variety 
of images. His thoughts are cold, and 
his words inelegant. Yet fuch was his 
love of lyricks, that, having written 
with great vigour and poignancy his 
Epiftle to Curio, he transformed it af- 
terwards into an ode difgraceful only to 
its author. 

Of his odes nothing favourable can 
be faid ; the fentiments commonly want 
force, nature, or novelty; thedidtionis 
fometimes harfh and uncouth, the ftanzas 
ill-conftrudted and unpleafant, and the 
rhymes diflbnant, or unikilfully dif- 

B 
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pofed, too <Hfa&t from each other, or 
arranged with too little regard to. efta~ 
blifhed ufe, and therefore perplexing to 
the ear, which in a fliort compofitioa 
has not timci to grow familiar with aa 
innovations 

To examine fuch compofitions fingly, 
cannot be required ; they have doubtlefx 
brighter and darker parts : but vyhea 
they are once found to be generally dull, 
all further labour may he fpared ; for 
to what ufe can the work be criticifed 
that will not be read ? 
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LYTTELTOK 



GEORGE LYTTELTON, die 
fon of Sir Thomas Lyttelton of 
Hagley in Worcefterfhire, was born in 
1709. He was educated at Eaton, 
where he was fo much diftinguifhed, 
that his exercifes were recommended as 
models to his fchool-fellows. 

From Eaton he went to Chriil- 
church, where he retained the fame re- 
putation of fuperiority, and difplayed 
his abilities <o the publick in a poem oa 

Blenheim. 

A 



a LYTTELTON. 
He was a very early writer, both in 



verfe and profc. His Progrefs of Love y 
and his Petjian Letters, were both writ- 
ten when he was very young ; and, in- 
deed, the character of a young: man is 
very vifible in both. The Verfes cant 
of fliepherds and flocks, and crooks 
drefled with flowers; and the Letters 
have fomething of that indiflindt and 
headftrong ardour for liberty which a 
man of genius always catches when he 
enters the world, and always fuffers to 

* 

cool as he pafles forward. 

: * 
He ftaid not long at Oxford; for in 

j 728 hfc began his travels, and faw 

* • * • • 

France- and Italy. When he returned he 
obtained a feat in" parliament, and fooi* 

m* ^ * * » 

dritingufthed himfelf among the moft 

r 
• m » 

eager 
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eager opponents of Sir Robert Walpole, 
though his father, who was one of the 
Admiralty, always voted with the Court. 
For maoy years the %name of George 
Lyttelton was feen in every account of 
every debate in the Houfe of Commons. 
He oppofed the ftanding army ; he op- 
pofed the excife ; he fupported the mo- 
tion for petitioning the King to remove 
Walpole, His zeal wasconfidered by 
the courtiers not only as violent, but as 
.acrimonious and malignant; and when 
Walpole was at laft driven from his 
places, every effort was made by his 
friends, and many friends he. had, to 
exclude Lvtteltou from the Secret Com* 
mittee* 

A 2 The 
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The Prince of Wales, being (1737) 
driven from St. James's, kept a feparate 
court, and opened his arms to the op- 
ponents of the minHlry. Mr. Lyttel- 
ton was made his fecretary, and was 
fuppofed to have great influence in the 
diredion of his condudt. He perfuaded 
his matter, whofe bufinefs it was now to 
be popular, that he would advance his 
character by patronage. Mallet was 
made under-fecretary, and Thomfon had 
a pension. For Tbomfon Lyttclton al- 
ways retained his kiadnefs, and was able 
at laft to place him at eafe. • 

Moore ceurted his favour by an apo- 
logetical poem, railed Tbe "Trial of Se/im, 
for which he was paid with kind words, 
which, as is common, raifed great 

hopes, 
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hopesj that at .laft were difappoia- 
ted. 

Lyttclton now flood in the firft rank 
of oppofition ; and Pope,, who was inci- 
ted, it is- not eafy -to fay how, to incrcafe 
the clamour againft the miniftry, com- 
mended him among the other patriots. 
This drew upon him. the reproaches of 
Fox, who, in the houfe,, imputed to him 
as a crime his intimacy with, a lam- 
popper fo; mrjuft and licentious- Lyt- 
tclton fupported hi* friend, and re- 
plied, that he thought it an honour to 
be received into the familiarity of fo 
grea? a poet. 

While he was thus confpicuous,. he 
married (1741) Mifs Lucy Fortefcue of 
Devonshire, by whom he had, a fon,. tjje 

A 3 late 
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late lord Lyttelton, and two daughters, 
and with whom he appears to have lived 
in the higheft degree erf connubial feli- 
city : but human pleafure* are fliort - r 
fhe died in childbed about five years 
afterwards, and he folaced his grief by 
writing a long poem to her memory. 

He did not however condemn him- 
felf to perpetual fotttude and forrow ;. 
for, after a while, he was content to- feek 
happinefs again by a fecond marriage 
with the daughter of Sir Robert Rich * T 
but the experiment was unfuccefsfuL 

At length, after a long ftruggle, Wal- 
pole gave way, and honour and profit 
were diftributed among his conquerors. 
Lyttelton was made (1744) one of the 
Lords of the Treaiury; and from that 
? time 
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time wa$ engaged in fuppoiting the 
fchernes of the miniftry. 

• • • • JN ' * 

Politicks did not, however, fo mucK 

V' 

engage him as to- withhold his thoughts 
from things of more importance; He 
had, in the pride of juvenile confidei^ce^. 
with the help of corrupt converfationy 
entertained doubts of the truth of Chrif-~ 
tianity ;> but he thought the time now 
come when it- was no longer fit to doubt 
©r believe by chance, and applied himr 
felf feriouily to the great queftion.- His 
ftudies, being honefij ended in : convio- 
tion. He found that religion was true, 
and what he had learned he endeavoured 
to teach (1747),, by Obfarvaikni on, tie 
Converjion of, St. Paul; a treatifij, to 
whiifh infidelity has never been able to- 

A 4 fabri- 
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fabricate a fpecious anfwer. This book 
his father had the happinefs. of feeing, 
and exprefled his pleafure in a letter 
which defcrvfcs tabe inferted* 

** I have read your religious treatife 
• with infinite pleafure and fatisfadioir^ 
** The flile is fine and clear, the argu- 
ments clofe, cogent, and irrefiftibfe* 
May the King of kings, whofe glo- 
** rious caufe you have fo well defended, 
** reward your pious labours, and grant 
** that I may be found worthy through 
'** the merits of Jefus Chrift, to be an 
** eye-witpefs of that happmefs which I 
#i don't doubt he will bountifully beftow 

< 

m Upon you. In the mean time, I {hall 
40 never ceafe glorifying God for having. 

"en- 



it 
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c * endpwed you with fuch ufcful talents* 
** and giving me fo good a fon* 

" Your affedionate father* 

" Thomas Lyttelton.** 

A few years afterwards (1751)* by 
the death of his father, he inherited a 
baronet's title with a large eftate* which,, 
though perhaps he did not augment* he 
was careful to adorn* by a houfe of 
great elegance and expence, and by 
great attention to the decoration of his 
park. 

As he continued his exertions in par? 
liament, he was gradually advancing his 
claim to profit and preferment * and ac- 
cordingly was made in time (1754) cof- 
ferer and privy counfcllor : this place 

lie 
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he exchanged next year for the great" 
office of chancellor of the Exchequer ;: 
an office, however, that required fome* 
Qualifications which he foon perceived 
himfelf to want*^ 

The year after, hi* curiofity led him- 
into Wales; of 'which he has given an 
account, perhaps rather with too much af- 
fedfation of delight, to Archibald Bower, 
aman.of whom he had conceived an opi- 
nion- more favourable than he feems to* 
have deferved, and whom>. having once 
efpoufed his intereft and fame, he never 
was perfuaded to difown. Bower, what- 
ever was his moral character,, did not 
want abilities ; attacked as he was* by an 
univerfal outcry,* and that outcry,, as it 
feems, the echo of truth, he kept his- 

ground ; 
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ground; atlaft, when hfe defences began 
to fait him, he Tallied out upon his acU 
verfaries, and his adverfari£9 retreated. 

About thi* rime Lyttelton-publiflied 
his Dialogues of the Dead^ which were very 
eagerty read, though the produ&ion ra- 
ther, as it feems, of feifure than of ftudy,- 
rather eftufions than compositions. The 
names of his perfons too often enable 
the reader to anticipate their eonverfa- 
tion ;. and when they have met> they too* 
often part without conclusion. He has 
copied Fenelon more than Fontenelle.* 

When they were firft- publifhed they 
were kindly commended by the Critical 
Reviezven; and poor Lyttelton, with; 
humble gratitude, returned his- acknow- 

s 

ledgements in a note which I have read; 

acknow- 
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I know not at what price, to point the 
pages ©f Henry the Second. The book 
was at laft pointed and printed, and fent 
into the world. Lyttelton took money 
for his .copy, *ef which, when hje had 
paid the Printer, he probably gave the 
•reft away ) for he was very liberal to the 
indigent. 

When time brought the Hiftory to 
a third edition, Reid was either dead 
»or difcarded; and the fuperhitendence 
of typography and punctuation was 
committed to a man -originally a comb- 
maker, but then known by the itile of 
Dr. Saunders* Something, uncommoa 
was probably expected, ajid fomething 
uncommon- was at laft done ; for to the 

edition of- Dr* -Saunders is appended, 

■ ♦ » 
1 : what 
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what the world had hardly feen be- 
fore, a lift of errors of nineteen pages. 

But to politicks and literature there 
muft, be an end. Lord Lyttekon had- 
never the appearance of a ftrong or of 
a healthy man ; he had a flender un- 
compared frame, and a meagre face : 
he lailed however fixty years, and 
then was feized with his laft illnefs. Of 
his death a very afiedting a&d inftruttive 
account has been given by his phyfi- 
cian, which will fparc me the tafk of 
his moral chara&er. . 

u Qa Sunday evening the fymptems 
€€ of his lordfhipY diforder, which for 
u a week paft , had alarmed us, put on 
si a iatal r appearances and his lordihip' 
" believed; himfelf to be a dyinjj; mgtn.- 

" From 
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<c From this time he fuffered by reftleff- 
<c nefs rather than pain ; and though his 
** nerves were apparently much flut- 
** tered, his mental faculties never 
Teemed ftronger, when he was tho- 
roughly awake. 

His lordlhip's bilious and hepatic 
complaints feemed alone not equal to 
<c the expeded mournful event; his 
long want of fleep, whether the con- 
fequence of the irritation in th« 
« bowels, or, which is more probable, 
* € of caufes of different kind, accounts 
* for his lofs of ftrength, and for his 
« -death very fufficiently. 

** Though his lordfliip wlihed his 
*' approaching difiblution not to be lin- 
* € gering, he waked for it with rcfigna- 

" tiotu 
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€< tion. He faid, " It is a folly, a 
€€ keeping me in mifery, now tQ attempt 
" to prolong life ;" yet he was eafily 
'" perfuaded, for the feti$fa&ion of 
" others, to do or take any thing 
" thought proper for him* Qn Satur* 
" day he had been remarkably better, 
" and we were not without Xbme hopes 
" of his recovery* 

" On Sunday, about eleven in tho 
"forenoog, his k>rdfliip feat for me, 
" and faid he felt a great hurry, and 
" wiihed to have a. little converfation 
u with me in order to diyert it* He 
" then proceeded to open the fountain 
€i of that heart, from whence, goodnefii 
" had fp loag flowed as frem a copious 
" fpring* M Poftor," faid he, " you 
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11 fhall be my confeffor : when I firft fet 
i( out in the world, I had friends who 
M endeavoured to fhake my belief in the 
fC Chriftian religion. I faw difficulties 
" which ftaggered me ; but I kept my 
u mind open to convidtion. The evi- 
€i dences and dodtrines of Chriftianity, 
" fludied with attention, made me a 
€€ moft firm and perfuaded believer of 
u the Chriftian religion* I have made 
" it the rule of my life, and it is the 
u ground of my future hopes. I have 
u erred and finned ; but have repented, 
" and never indulged any vicious habit. 
" In politicks, and publick life, I have 
" made publick good the rule of my 
u conduit. I never gave couhfels which 
u I diii not at the time think the beft. 

14 I have 

7 
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" I have feen that I was fometimcs in 
" the wrong, but I did not err defigned- 
" ly. I have endeavoured, in private 
" life, to do all the good in my power, 
" and never for a moment could in- 
" dulge malicious or unjuft defigns 
" upon any perfon whatfoever." 

" At another time he faid, t€ I muft 
leave my foul in the fame ftate it was 
in before this illnefs ; I find this a very 
" inconvenient time for folicitude about 
" any thing." 

" On the evening, when the fymp- 
u toms of death came on, he faid, " I 
" lhall die ; but it will not be your 
" fault." When lord and lady Valentia 
" came to fee his lordfhip,' he gave 
€€ them his folemn benediction, and 

B a " faid, 
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u hid, " Be good, be virtuous, my lord; 
u you muft come to this/' Thus he 
** continued giving his dying benedio 
€i tfott tt> all around him. On Monday 
u morning a lucid interval gave fome 

* fmaH hopes, btrt thefc vaniihed in the 
u evening ; and he continued dying, 
u but with very little tttieaftnefs, till 

* Tuefday morning, Atrgttft 22, when 
u between (even and eight o'clock he 

* expired, almoft without a groan.** 
His lordfhip was buried at Hagley; 

and the following inftfription is cat on 
the fide of his lady's monument : 

* This Unadorned ftone was placed here 
u By the particular drfire and exprefs 

u directions of the late Right Honourable 

u George Lord Lyttelton, 
•• Who died Auguft 22, 1773, aged 64/* 

Lord 
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Lord Lytteltdn's Poems are the works 
of a man of literature and judgement, 
devoting part of his time to verifica- 
tion. Thfey have nothing to be defpifed, 
and Kttle to be admired. Of his Progrefs 
of Love, it is fufficient blame to fay that 
it is paftoral. His blank verfe in Blen- 
heim has neither much force nor much 
elegance. His little performances, whe- 
ther Songs or Epigrams, are fometimes 
fpritely and fometimes infipid. His 
epiftolary pieces have a fmooth equabi- 
lity, which cannot much tire, becaufe 
they are fhort, but which feldom ele- 
vates or furprizes. But from this cen- 
fure ought to be excepted his Advice to 
Belinda^ which, though for the moft 
part written when he was very young, 

con- 
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contains riuich truth and much pru- 
dence, very elegantly and vigoroufly ex- 
preffed, and ihevvs a mind attentive to 
life, and a power of poetry which culti- 
vation might have raifed to excellence. 



$$$$ 
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GILBERT WEST is one of 
the writers of whom I regret my 
inability te give a Sufficient account; 
the intelligence which my enquiries 
have obtained is general and fcanty* 

He was the fon of the reverend Dr. 
"Weft ; perhaps him who publiftied Pin- 
tor at Oxford about the beginning of 
this century. His mother was- fitter to 
Sir Richard Temple, afterwards lord 
Cobham. His father, purposing to edu- 
cate him for the Church, fent him firft 

to Eaton, and afterwards to Oxford ; 

> » • 

but iie was (educed to a more airy mode 
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of life, by a commiffion in a troop of 
horfe procured him by his uncle. 

He continued fome time in the army; 
though it is reafonable to fuppofe that he 
i^ver fui;k bto a mere fqldier, nor ever 
]q$ the love or much i>egle£ted the pur- 
fuitof learning; 2ind afeerw^ds, fiftding 
feipafelf piorc inpUijed to civil employ- 
ment, h e . laid dawn his cbftniHfiiGn, 313d 
engaged in bufii^fs, under, the lord 
Tcjwi$ieud* . then. fesrotary of • fttfe* 
^ith whom he attpaded tl>e. Icing to 

t^aaotfer.. 
t£is a^hereqce.to lordTotvn&ertdtetdfSa 

i^pothing but a nofniq^icai (May; 1.769) 
i# be clerk--e^wdawT off the Privy 
Cf>u*icik \$ick gr^jtofd^p, ipam^ato 
profit ; for it f< oB^y fteMdrhtfPeifr %;ft«t© 
xpe&ation and A^ght of fucceffion, 

and 
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and it was very long before a vacancy 
admitted him to profit. 

Soon afterwards he married, and fet- 
tied himfelf in a very pleafant houfe at 
Wickham in Kent, where he devoted 

himfelf to learning, and to piety. Of 

» 

his learning this Collection exhibits evi- 
dence, which would have been yet fuller 
if the differtations which accompany his 
yerfion of Pindar had not been impro- 
perly omitted. Of his piety the influence 
has, I hope, been extended far by his 
Obfervations on the R'furreftfot?, published 
in 1747, for \vhich theUniverfity of Ox- 
for4 created him a Dodtor of Laws by 
diploma (March 30, 1748); and per- 
haps it may not be without cffc<£t*to tell, 

» \ * * 

that he sead prayers every evening to 

his family. Cralhaw is no\v not the 
• > 

A 2 < 
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only maker of verfes to whom may :be 
given the two venerable names of Poet 
and Saint. 

He was very often vifitcd by Lyttel- 
ton and Pitt, who, when they w r ere 
weary of fadtton and debates, ufed at 
Wickham to find books and .quiet^ 
a decent table, and literary converfation. 
There is at Wickham a walk made by 
Pitt; and, what is of far more impor- 

« 

tance, at Wickham Lyttelton received 
that conv^ftion which produced his Dif- 
Jftlation on St. Paul. 

Mr. Well's income was not larger 
and his friends endeavoured, T^ut with- 
out fuccefs, to .obtain an augmentation. 
It is reported, that the education of the 
young prince was offered to him, but 

» 

that ihe required >a more extenfive power 

* r 

" Of 
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of fupcrintendence than it was tHougfit 
proper to allow himv 

In rime, however, his revenue was 
improved 1 ; he iived to have one of the 
lucrative clbrkftiips of the Privy Coun- 
cil (1752), and Mr- Pitt at laft had it 
in his^power to make him treafurer of 
CheHea HofpitaL 

He was now fufficiently rich ; But 
wealth came too late to be long enjoyed : 
nor could 1 it fecure him from the cala- 
mities of life;- he loft (1755) his only 
fon ; and the year after (Marclr 26), a 
ftroke of the palfy brought" to the grave 
one of the few poets* ro whom the grave 
needed not to be terrible. 

His poems are in this Collection 
neither fele&cd nor arranged as I ffiould 

A 3 have 
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"■ » • ' 

have directed, had either • the choice or 

the order fallen under my care or notice. 

« » 

His Injiitution of the Garter is improperly 
omitted ; inftead of the mock tragedy of 
Luciap. the verfion ftom Euripides, if 
both could not be inferted, fliould have 
been taken. Of the Imitations o/Spenfer, 
one was publifhed before the verfion of 
Pindar, and fhould therefore have had 
the fir.ft place. 

• * 

Of his tranilations I have only com- 
pared the firft Olympick Ode with the 
original, and found my expectation fur- 
pafled, both by its elegance and its 
exa&nefs. He does not confine him- 
felf to his author's train of ftanzas j for 
he faw that the difference of the lan- 
guages required a different mode of 

verfi- 
3 
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verification. Ths firfl: ftrophe is emi- 
nenriy v happy i ifc the fecoad he- has a 
little ftrayed from Pindar's meafting, 
who fays, if thw y my foui, fyi/kqft\ to 
/peak of games, look not in the defe\t)fky 
for a planet hotter than the fun r nQr /hall 
ive tell of nobler ga?ncs than tho/e jf 

» » 

Olympia. He is fonictimes too para- 
phraftical. Pindar beflows upon Hiero 
an epithet, which, in one word, figni- 
fies delighting in horfcs ; a word which, 
in the translation, generates thefc lines : 

* * 

* * 

- HieroY royal brows, whofe tare 
Tends the courfer's noble breed, 
Pleas'd to nurfe- the pregnant mare, 
Pleas'd to train the youthful* fteed. 

. ■ . A 4 Pindar 
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Pindar fays of Pelops, that be cam* alone 
in the dark to the White Sta\ and 
Weft, 

Near the billow-beaten fide 
Of the foam-befilver ? d main, 
Darkling, and alone, he flood r 

Which however is lefs exuberant than 
the former paflage» 

A work of this kind mull, in a minute 

* 

examination, difcover many imperfec- 
tions; but Weft's veriion, fo far as I 
have confidered it, appears to be the 
product of great labour and great abi» 
lities. 

His Injlitution of the Garter ( 1 742), 

which is omitted in this Colledtion, is 

written with fufiicient knowledge of the 

$ man* 
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maonftit that prevailed in the age to 
which k.ia referred* and with great ele- 
gance of diction ;. but r for- want of a pro-^ 
cefs of events, neither knowledge nor ele-- 
gance preferve the reader from weari* 
nefs. . , . ' 

His Imitation* cf Sfenfer are very fuo 
cefsfully performed, both with rfcfpeft 
to the metre, the language, and the 
fi&ion ; and being engaged at once by 
the excellence of the fentimeats, and 
the artifice of the copy, the mind has 
two amufements at once. But fuch 
compofitions are not to be reckoned 
among the great achievements, of intel- 
lects, becaufe their effedt is local and 
temporary; they appeal not to reafon 
or paffion, but to memory, and pre- 

fappofe 



fiippofe an accidental and Artificial flate 
<rf mind. An Imitation of Spenfor is 
nocking Jto a reader, hoover acute, by 
whom Spenfer has never f been perufed.' 
Works* of this khfrd fifty dderve 
praife, as proofs of great induftry, 

* 

•and great nicety of obforVation.; but 
the highell'praifej the- praife of genius,- 
they cannot . claim. The *n6bleft Mau- 
des of art are thofe of wtiiah the effed 
is co-extfcrided with rational nature, ^r 
at ieaft with the whole circle of polifhed 
life; what islefs than this can be only 
pretty, the plaything of falhion, and 
the amufement of a day* * 



THERE 
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THERE is in the Adventurer n pa- 
per of verfes given to one of the authors 
as Mr. Weft's, and fuppofed to have been 
written by hup, which, having been left 
out by the compilers, it is proper to in- 
fert here. It fliould not be concealed, 
however, that this Elegy is printed with 
Mr. Jago's name in Dodfley's Collection, 
and is mentioned as his in a Letter of 
Shenftone's, Perhaps Weft gave it with- 
out naming the author; ancf Hawkef- 
worth, receiving it from him, thought it 
his; for his he thought it, as he told 
me, and as he tells the publick. 

e£e- 
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Occasioned by (hooting a Blackbird* 
on ValentineVDay*- 

The fun had chac'd the winter's fnow-) 

And kindly loos'd the f roll-bound foil ;r: 
The melting firearm began to flow, 

And plowmen urg'd their annual toil.. 

< 

'Twas then* amid the-' vernal ttfrong; 

Whom Nature wakes to mirth and love,. 
A Blackbird rais'dhis am'rous fong, 

And thus it echo'd through the grove. 

u ! faireft of the feather'd train, 
*' For whom I fing, for whom* I burn ; 

•* Attend with pity to my ftrain^ 
44 And grant my love a kind return* 

" See, fee, the winter's florins are Mown, 
" And Zephyrs gently fan the air I 

" Let us the genial influence own, 
" Let us the vernal paftime (hare. 

" Th* 
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r **The Raven plumes his jetty wing, 
•** To plcafe his crocking paramour; 

u The Larks refponfive love-talcs fing, 
"And tell their paffions as they foaT. 

.** But truft me, love, the haven's wing 
44 Is not to be comparM with mine ; 

44 Nor can the Lark tfo. lw.ee tly fing 

44 As I, who ftrength with.fweetnefs join. 

" With thee T'H prove thefweets of love, 
r 44 With thec-divide the cares of life; 

44 No fonder hufband in the grove, 
4< ~Nor.none than thee a happier wife* 

• f * I'll lead thee to the cleared rill, 

44 Whole ftreams among the pebbles ftrajr? 
44 There will we fit and fip our fill, 
44 Or on. the flow'ry border play. 

u 111 guide thee to the thickeft brake, 
44 Impervious to the fchool -boy's eye: 

44 For thee the piafter'd neft I'll make, 
44 And on thy downy pinions lie. 

44 To get thee food Til range the fields, 
44 And cull the beft of evVy kind * 

44 Whatever nature's bounty yields, 
44 Or love's arduous care can find* 
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** And when, my lovely mate would ftray, 
*' To tafte the fummer's fweets at large, 

w At home I'll wait the live-long day, 
" And tend at home our infant charge, 

u When prompted by a mother's care 

" Thy Warmth (hall form th' imprifon'd 
** young, 

"/With thee the tafk I'll fondly fhare, 
*,* Or cheer thy labours with my fong." 

» • 
He ceas'd his fong. The melting dame 

With tender pity heard his flrain ; 

She felt.'fhe own'd a mutual flame. 

* And hafteiiM to relieve his pain. 

He led hfr to.the nuptial bow'r, 
And nettled clofely to. her fi^le, • . i 

The happieft bridegroom in that hour, 
Andihe the mo/l enamoured bride. 

» * * t • • 

» 

Next morn he wa-k'd her with a fong— 
i' : Arlfe ! behold the new-born day ! 

" ThtLrtrk his mattin peal has rung; " 
" Axife, my 'love, and come away!'* 

* Together 
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Togethes through the fields they ftray'd, 
And to the verdant riv'fet's fide, 

J^enew'd their vows, and hopp'd andplay'd, 
With honeft joy and decent pride. 

But, O ! my Mufe with pain relates 
The mournful fequel of my tale : 

Senr by an order of the Fates, 
A gunner met them in the vale. 

Alarm'd, the lover cry'd, " My dear, 
" Hafle, hafte away ; from danger fly ! 

" Here, gunner, take thy vengeance, here!' 
" O ! fpare my love, and let me die." 

At him the gunner took his aim ; 

The aim he took was much too true ; 
O ! had he chofe fome other game, 

Or fliot as he had us'd to do ! * 

Divided pair ! forgive the wrong, 

While I with tears your fate rehearfe : 

I'll join the widow's plaintive fong, 
And fave the lover in my verfe. 

* Never having killed any thing before or fince. 
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THOMAS GRAY, the fon of 
Mr. Philip Gray, a fcrivener of 
London, was born in Cornhill, Novem- 
ber 26, 1716. His grammatical educa- 
tion he received at Eaton under Mr. An- 
trobus, his mother's brother; and when 
he left fchool, in 1734, entered a pen- 
fioner at Peterhoufe in Cambridge* 

* 

The transition from the fchool to the 
college is, to m'oft young fcholars, the 
time from which they date their years of 
manhood, liberty, and happinefs; bu 

A 
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Gray feems to have been very little cfo- 
lighted* with academical gratifications;: 
he liked at Cambridge neither the mode 
of life nor the fafliion of ftudy, and 
lived Jitflenly an to the: time wfisn his- 
attendance on ledhires was no longer re- 
<*Hir£tk , As h$ intended to profefs the 
Common Law, he took no degree. 
. When he had been at Cambridge 
r v bout five years,. Mr. Horace Walpole, 
whofe friendlhip he had gained at. Ea- 
ton, invited hinx to travel with. him. as 
his companion. They wandered through. 
France into Italy ; and Gray's Letters 
contain a very pleafing account of many 
paits of their journey. But unequal 
friendships ace eafily difiblved :, at Flo- 
rence they quarrelled,, and parted 5 and 

Mr- 
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Mr. Walpole is now content to* have it 
jkJld that it was by his fault. If we 
look however without prejudice on rfi« 
world, we {hall find that men, whofe 
confcioufnefs of their own merit fet$ 
them above the compliances of fcrviw 
liry, are apt enough ia thtdtr aflbciatioa 
with foperiors to watch their own. dig- 
pity with troublefome and pun&ilious 
jealoufy, and in the fervour of indepen- 
dance to-exadt that attention which they 
sefuie to pay. Part they did, wfajLtevei 
was. the quarrel, and the reft of thei» 
travels was- doubtlcfs more unpleasant to- 
them both. Gray continued his journey 
in a manner fuitable to his own lit*U 
fortune, with only an occaiioaaL fe»* 
vant.. 

A 21 KB 
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He returned to England, in Septem* 
ber 1 74 1 , and in about two months 
afterwards buried his father; who had, 
by an injudicious wafte of money upon 
a new houfe, fo much leflened his for* 
tune, that Gray thought himfelf too 
poor to ftudy the law. He therefore 
retired to Cambridge, where he foon 
after became Bachelor of Civil Law; 
and where, without liking the place or 
its inhabitants, or pretending to like 
them, he paffed, except a fhort refi- 
dence at London, the reft of his life. 

About this time he was deprived of 
Mr. Weft, the fon of a chancellor of 
Ireland, a friend on whom he appears 
to have fet a high value, and who de- 
frrved his efteem by the powers which 

he 
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he fhews in his Letters, and in the Ode 
to May, which Mr, Mafon has preferved, 
a&well as by the fincerity with which, when 
Gray lent him part of Agrippina, a tra- 
gedy that he had juft begun, he gave 
an opinion which probably intercepted 
the progrefs of the work, and which the 
judgement of every reader will confirm. 
Jt was certainly no lofs to the Englifh 
ftage that Agrippina was never finifhed. 

In this year (1742) Gray feems firft 
to have applied himfelf feriouily to 
poetry ; for in this year were produced 
the Ode to Spring, his ProfpeEt of Eaton, 
and his Ode to Adverfity. He began 
likewife a Latin poem, de Principiis 
ccgitandu 

A3 I 
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It feems to be the opinion of Mju 
*Mafon, that his feft ambition was to 
lave excelled in Latin poetry : ,perhaps 
it were reafonable to wiih that he had 
profecuted his defign ; for though there 
is at prefent feme enibarraflment in his 
jphrafe^ and fome harlhnefs in his Lyrick 
numbers, his .copioufneis of language is 
iiich as very few poffefs.; and his line§, 
even when imperfed, difcover a writer 
whomjpraftice would quickly have made 
ikilfuL 

He now lived on at tPeterhoufe, vexj 
Tlittle iblicitous what others did or 
.thought* .and cultivated his mind and 
jenlarged his views without any other 
ipurpofe than of improving and amufing 
himfelfj when .Mr. .Mafon, being ele&ed 

*£ellow 
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&H®w of Pembroke-hall,' brought him 
a companion who was afterwards to *bg 
bts editor, and whole fsHKlttefc and* fide- 
lity has kindled in him a z<?a1 of iufti-1^ 
ratidn, which cannot be peafonably ex* 
<pedted from the neutrality of - ; % fxrsnger 
-Siuithe eoldncfs of a crittckl * ■■-- ;v:.. » 

Jn.this retirement he wrote ^i-jjfj) an 
ode on the Death bf \ Mr .Walpvle-s'Cat* 
and the year aftetY/ards attempted a 
poem of more importance, ^wGH-cm^ 
went and Education* of which the frafr- 
tnents which remain have aaany c&ceU 
lent lines. 

His nest -production (1756). was ins 
/far-famed Elegy in thz Church yard; 
•jwhich^ finding its .way into aJVlagazroe, 

A 4 • tfirft, 
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fir ft, I believe,, made him known to the 
publick. < y 

An invitation from kdy Cobban 
about this time gave occafion to an od& 
compofition called a Long Story, which,, 
though perhaps it adds little to Gray *s 
character, I am not pteafed to find want- 
ing in thisColfe&ion* It witt therefore 
be added to this Preface* 

Several of his pieces were publiflied 
(1753), with defigns, by Mr* Bent ley 1 
and, that they might in fome form or 
other make a book, only one fide of 
each leaf was printed. I believe the 
poems and the plates recommended each 
other fo well, that the whole impreffioa 
was foon bought* This year he loft, his 
mother* 

Some 
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^omc time afterwards (iy$6y{6txis 
young men of the college/whofe chamber's 
were near his, diverted themfelves with 
difturbing him by frequent and trouble* 
fame noifes. This infoknce, having en- 
dured it a while, he reprefented to the 
governors of the fociety, among whom 
perhaps he had no friends ; and, finding 
his complaint little regarded, removed 
himfelf to Pembroke-halL 

In 175.7 he publifhed ¥he Progrefs 
cf Poetry and The Bard* two compofi- 
tions at which the readers of poetry 
were at fifft content to gaze in mute 
amazement. Some that tried them con- 
fefled their inability to underftand them, 
though Warburton faid that they were 
understood as well as the works of Mil- 
ton 
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ton and Shakefpeare, which it is ?he 

» > 

fafhion to /praife. Garrick wrote a few 
liafes in. their, praife* Some hardy cham- 
pions undertook to ;rcfcue them from 
neglett, and in a fhort time .itiany were 
coftteBt to be fhewn beauties .which they, 
could not fee. 

Gray's reputation was m>w fe high* 
that,, after, the death of Cibber, he had 
the honour of refufing*the . laurel, whicbi 
ift&S'th&n feeftowed o&Jyfr* Whitehead. 

His curioiky, net long after, drew 
him away from Cambridge to a lodging 
Rear th£ JMufeum, where ht refided 
near three years, reading and tran-; 
fcribing.; and, fo far as .can *be difco-. 
vered, very little affe&ed by two odes 
on Qblivm .and QbfatrUy* <in iwjiich hi& 

iLyncJc 
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ly/fick.performances were ricUcided with, 
qauch coatempt and rmucli, ingenuity. . y 

When the Profeffor of Modern Lan* 

■' »» .. •»»«»-- .»••« 

gtjages at Cambridge. diec^ he wa$, 3s lue 
fays, cockered and spirited ttfa 'till , h$ 
aiked it .of lord Bute, who fent him q. 
civil refufal; and the place was givep. 
to Mr. Brocket, the tutor of Sir Jamey 
iLowther. -j 

His -confutation was weak, and 
Tielieving that his health was prpmotecj 
*hy exercife and jchange of place, he unj 
dertook (1765) a journey into Scotland, 
pi which Jiis .account, fo far .as it ex- 
tend?, is very .curious and^lfg^nt; for 
as his comprohenfion »was ample,* -hi$ 
xuriofity extended to all tfie works .of 
.art, all the apjxearaxxces of mature, and 
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all the monuments of pail events. He 
naturally contracted a friendship with 
Dr. Beattie, whom he found a poet, a 
philofopher, and a good man. The 
Marefchal College at Aberdeen offered 
him the degree of Db&or of Laws, 
which, having omitted to take it ' at 
Cambridge, he thought it decent to re- 
fufe. 

What he had formerly folicited in 
vain, was at laft given him without feli- 
citation* The Profefibrfhrp of Lan- 
guages became again vacant, and he re- 
ceived (1768) an offer of it from the 
duke of Grafton. He accepted, and re- 
tained it to his death ; always defigning 
ledures, but never reading them ; un- 
catfy at his negledt of duty, and appcafing 

his 
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feisf uneafincfs , with xlefigas of -reforma- 
tion* and witfe a tiefpUmon which J» 
believed hinifelf tQ Ji^vs ii^de of reign- 
ing the office, if be fouod himfelf unabig 
to dhcharge it. 

Ill health made another journey ne~ 
ceffary, and he vifited (1769) Weftmore- 
land and Cumberland. He that reads 
his epiftolary narration wiflies, that to 
travel, and to tell his travels, had been 
more of his employment; but it is by 
ftudying at home that we muft obtain 
the ability of travelling with intelli- 
gence and improvement. 

His travels and his ftudies were now 
near their end. The gout, of which- he 1 
had fuftained many weak- attacks, fell 
upon his ftomach, and, yielding to n< 

medi 
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medicines, produced ftrong cotivulfion^ 

whieh» (July yx r L771). terminated, in 

death.. 

< His efrkra&er I am- willing to adopts 

as Mr. Mafon has done, from a namelefa 

writer ;. and am 'a* willing as hisrwaraieft 

friend tx^ believe it true.. 

" Perhaps he was the moil learned 
* man in Europe.* He was equally ac- 
*? quainted with the elegant and pro* 
u found parts of fcience, and that not 
? fuperficially but thoroughly* He 
l h knew every branch of hiftory, both 
"natural and civil; had read all the 
«f original hiftorians of England, France, 
** and Italy ;, and was a gjreat antiqua- 
" rian* Criticifm, metaphyfics, morals, 
**> politics,, made a principal part of his> 
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? 4 .fludy ; voyages and travels of all forts 
** were .his favourite amufements ;* ind 
** he had a fine tafte m painting,, print?, 
" architecture,, and- gardenings With* 
" fuch a fund *f knowledge, his*' con~ 

* ver&tion muft have lieen equally un- 
? ftrudtingand entertaining j, but he wa» 
•? alfoa good nun r aman of virtue and* 
'* humanity.- There is no chara&ep 
" without fooae fpeck, fome imperfec- 
*? tion ; and I think the greateft defedk 
** in his was an affectation in> delicaay, 
*f or rather • effeminacy, and* a vifible* 

* faftidioufnefs r or contempt and dif- 
*? dain of his inferiors iiv fcience^ He 
*f alfo. ha^ in- fome degree, that weak* 
u nefs which difgufted Voltaire fo muck 
•* in. Mr. Copgreve : though he feemed 
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*' to value others chiefly according to 
<€ die progrefs they had made i«i know- 
" ledge, yet he could not bear to be 
4 * confidered himfelf merely as a mm 
** of letters ; and though without birth, 
** or fortune, or Nation, his defire was 
** to be looked upon as a private inde- 
<% pendent gentleman, who read for his* 
*' amufement* Perhaps it may be faid, 
What fignifies fo much knowledge, 
when it produced fo little ? Is it worth 
u taking fo much pains to leave no me- 
€i morial but a few poems ^ But let k 
" be confidered that Mr. Gray was, to' 
*' others;, at leaft innocently employed ; 
u to himfelf, certainly beneficially. His 
<l time pafled agreeably ; he was every' 
4€ day making fome new acquifition in 

4 * fcience.; 
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<*fctence; his mind was . enlarged, his 
■" heart foftened, his virtue ftrengthen- 
" ed ; the world and mankind were 
< c (hewn to him without a maik ; and he 
<c was taught to confider every thiag as 

" trifling, and unworthy of the atten- 
■** tion of a wife man, except the pur- 

w fuit of knowledge and practice of 

" virtue, in that ftate wherein God hath 

u placed us." 
To this character Mr. Mafon has added 

w 

a more particular account of Gray's fkiil 
in zoology. He has remarked, that 
Gray's effeminacy was affeftcd xnoft. be- 
fore thofe whom he did not ivijh.to pleafe ; 
and that he is unjuftly charged with 
making knowledge his fole reafon of pre- 
ference, as he paid his efteem to non* 

B whoi 
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whom he did not likewifc believe to be 
good. 

What has occurred to me, from the 
flight infpedtion of his Letters in which 
my undertaking has engaged me, is,' 
that his mind had a large grafp; that 
his curiofity was unlimited, and his 
judgement cultivated; that be was a 
man likely to love much where he loved 
at all, but that he was faftidious and 
hard to pleafe. His contempt however 
is often employed, where I hope it will 
be approved, upon fcepticifm and infi- 
delity. His fhort account of Shaftef- 
bury I will infert. 

" You fay you cannot conceive how 
" lord Shaftefbury came to be a philo- 
" Ibpher in vogue ; I will tell you : firft, 

" he 
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u h« was a lord ; fecondly, he was as 
44 vain as any of his readers; thirdly, 
44 men are very prone to believe what 
44 they do not underftand ; fourthly, they 
" will believe any thing at all, provided- 
4( they are under no obligation to belieye 
4€ it ; fifthly, they love to take a new 
44 road, even when that road leads no 
* c where ; fixthly, he was reckoned a 
44 fine writer, and feems always to mean 
44 more than he faid. Would you have 
46 any more reafons ? An interval of above 
<€ forty years has pretty well deflroyed 
44 the charm. A dead lord ranks with 
* 4 commoners : vanity is no longer in- 
*' terefted in the matter ; for a new road 
44 is become an old one." 

B2 Mr- 
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Mr. Mafon has added, from his ©wji 
knowledge, that thoughiGray was poor, 
he was not eager x>f money ; and that, 
out of the little that he had, he was vexy 
willing to .help the necefliteus. 

.As a writer he had this peculiarity, 
that he did not write his pieces firft 
rudely, and then correct tkem, but la- 
boured every line as it arofe in the train 
of composition; and he had a notion 
not very»peculiar, that he could not write 
but at certain times, or at happy mo- 
ments.; a fantaftick foppery., to which 
my kindnefs for a man of learning and 
of virtue wifhes him to have been fuj>.e- 
rior, 

GRAY'S 
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GKAY r S Poetry is now to be con- 
fidered ; and I hope not to be looked on 
as an enemy to his name, if I confefs 
that I contem{)hte it with left plcafure 
than his life. 

His ode on Spring has fornething 
poetical, both in the language and the 
thought; but the language is too luxu- 
riant, and the thoughts have nothing 
new. There has of htc arifen a prac- 
tice of giving to adje&ives, derived from 
fubftantives, the termination of parti- 
ciples ; fuch as the cultured plain, the 
defied bank ; but I was forry to fee, in 
the lines of a fcholar like Gray, >u ~ 
honied Spring. The- morality i* r 

»3 
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ral, but too ftale; the conclufion is 
pretty. 

The poem on the Ca$ was doubtlefs 
by its author confidered as a trifle, but 
it is not a happy trifle. In the firft 
ftanza the azure flowers that blew, fhew 
refolutely a rhyme is fometimes made 
when it cannot eafily be found. Selima y 
the Cat, is called a nymph, with fome 
violence both ta language and fenfe;. 
but there is good ufe made of it when it 
is done ;. for of the twa lines, 

What female heart can gold defpife ? 
What cat's averfe to fiih ? 
the firft relates merely to the nymph, 
and the fecond only to the cat. The 
fixth ftanza contains a melancholy truth* 
that a favourite has no friend ; but the 

laft 
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laft ends in a pointed fentence of no rela- 
tion to the purpofe; if what gliftered 
had been gold, the cat would not have 
gone into the water; and, if Ihe had, 
would not lefs have been drowned. 

The Profpeft of Ealon College fuggefts 
nothing to Gray, which every beholder 
does not equally think and feel. His 
fupplication to father Thames, to tell 
him who drives the hoop or tofles the 
ball, is ufelefs and puerile. Father 
Thames has no better means of knowing 
than himfelf. His epithet buxom health 
is not elegant ; he feems not to under- 
ftand the word. Gray thought his lan- 
guage more poetical as it was more re-' 
mote from common ufe : finding in Dry- 
den honey redolent of Spring, an expref- 

B 4 fion 
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fion that reaches the utmoft limits of 
our language, Gray drove it a little 
more beyond common apprehenfion, by 
making gales to b^ redolent of joy and 
youth. 

Of the Ode on Jdverjity, the hint was 
at firft taken from O Diva y gratum 
qua regis Antium; but Gray has excelled 
his original by the variety of his fenti- 
ments, and by their moral application. 
Of this piece, at once poetical and ra- 
tional, I will not by flight objedtiofts 
violate the dignity* 

My proccfs- has now brought me to 
the wonderful Wonder cf Wonders, the two 
Siller Odes; by which, though either 
vulgar ignorance or common fenfe at 
firft univerfally rejected them, maay 

have 
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have been fince perfuaded to think 
thcmfelves delighted. I am one of thofe 
that are willing to be pleafed, and there. 
fore would gladly find the meaning of the, 
firft ftanza of the Progrefs of Poetry. 

Gray feems in his rapture to confound 
the images of fpreading found and run- 
ning water. AJiream &f mufick may be 
allowed ; but where does Mufick, however 
Jmooth andfirangy after having vifited the 
verdant vates y rowl down the Jleep amain % 
fo as that rocks and nodding groves rebeU 
low to the roar? If this be faid of 
Mujick, it is nonfenfc; if it be faid of 
Water \ it is nothing to the purpofe. 

The fecond ftanza, exhibiting Mars's 
car and Jove's eagle, is unworthy of 

further 
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further notice. Criticifm difdains to chafe 
a fchool-boy to his common places. 

• ♦ 

To the third it may likevvife be ob- 
jected, that it is drawn from Mythology, 
though fuch as may be more eafily affi- 
milated to real life. Idalia's velvet-vrecn 
has fomething of cant. An epithet or 
metaphor drawn from Nature ennobles 
Art; an epithet or metaphor drawn 
from Art degrades Nature. Gray is too 
fond of words arbitrarily compounded. 
Many-twinkling was formerly cenfured as 
not analogical ; we may fay many-f potted, 
but fcarcely many -fpot ting. This ftanza, 
however, has fomething pleafing. 

Of the fecond ternary of ftanzas, the 

firft endeavours to tell fomething, and 

•; would have told it, had it not been 

crofled 
7 
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croffed by Hyperion: the fecond de- 
scribes well' enough the univerfal pre- 
valence of Poetry ; but I am afraid that 
the conclufion will not rife from the 
premifes. The caverns of the North 
and the plains of Chili are not the red- 
den ces of Glory and generous Shame* 
But that Poetry and Virtue go always to- 
gether is an opinion fo pleafing, that I 
can forgive him who refolves to think it 
true. 

The third ftanza founds big with 
Delphi, and Egean, and IliffuSy and 
Meander, and hallowed fountain zxk&folemn 
found i but in all Gray's odes there is 
a kind of cumbrous fplendor which we 
wifh away. His pofitioa is at laft falfe : 
in the time of Dante and Petrarch, from 

whorr 
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whom he derives our firft fchooi of 
Poetry, Italy was over-run by* tyrant 
fozvcr and coward vice ; nor was- our ftate 
much better when we firft Borrowed the 
Italian arts. 

Of the third ternary, ther firft gives 
a mythological birth of Shakefpeare* 
What is faid of that mighty genius is 
trwe ; but it is not faid happily r the 
real effect* of his poetical power are 
put out of fight by the pomp of machi- 
nery. Where truth is fufficitnt to fill 
the mind, fi&ion is worfe than ufclefe; 
the counterfeit debafes the genuine. 

His account of Milton's blindnefs, if 
we fuppofe it caufed by ftudy in the 
formation of his poem, a fuppofition 
furely allowable, is poetically true, and 

hap- 
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fiappily imagined. But the tar of Dry- 
den, with his two courfers, has nothing 
in it peculiar; it is a car in which any 
other rider may be placed, 

<The Bard appears, at the firft view, 
to be, as Algarotti and others have re- 
marked, an imitation of the prophecy of 
Nereus. Algarotti thinks it fuperior to. 
its original ; and, if preference depends 
only on the imagery and animation of 
the two poems, his judgement is right. 
There is in The Bard more force, more 
thought, and more variety. But to copy 
is rkfs than to invent, and the copy has 
been unhappily produced at a wrong 
time. The fi&ion of Horace was to the 
Jtomans credible j but its revival xli£ 

gu r 
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gufts us with apparent and unconquer- 
able falfehood. lucre dulus odi. 

To fele& a Angular event, and fwell 
it to a giant's bulk by fabulous appen- 
dages of fpedtres and predidtions, has 
little difficulty, for he that forfakes the 
probable may always find the mar- 
vellous; and it has little ufe, we are 
aflfe&ed only as we believe; we are im- 
proved only as we find fomething to be 
imitated or declined* I do not fee that 
The Bard promotes any truth, moral or 
political. 

His ftanzas are too long, efpecially 
his epodes; the ode is finished before 
the ear has learned its meafures, and 
confequently before itxan receive plea- 

fure 
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fure from their confonance and recur- 
rence. 

Of the firft ftanza the abrupt begin- 
ning has been celebrated ; but technical 
beauties can give praife only to the in- 
ventor. It is in the power of any man 
to rufh abrutly upon his fubjeft, that has 
read the ballad of Johnny Armftrong* 
Is there ever a man in all Scotland — 

The initial refemblances, or allitera- 
tions, ruin, ruthlefs, helm nor hauberk, are 
below the grandeur of a poem that en- 
deavours at fublimity. 

In the fecond ftanza the Bard is well 

defcribed ; but in the third we have the 

puerilities of obfolete mythology. When 

we are told that Cadwalb huflfd thejlormy 

main, and that Modred made huge Plin* 

/• 
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limmon-bew his cloud-top' d bead, atten- 
tion recoils from the repetition of a 
tale that, even when it was firft heard, 
was heard with fcoro. 

The weaving of the winding Jbeet he 
borrowed, as he owns, from the northern 
Bards ; but their texture, however, was 
very, properly the vCork of female powers, 
as the art of fpinnbg the thread of life 
,in another mythology* Theft is al- 
ways dangerous ; Gray has made weavers 
of his ilaughtered bards, by a fidtion 
outrageous and incongruous. They are 
then called upon to Weave the warp % and 
weave the w*of 9 perhaps with no great 
propriety ; for it is by croffing the woof 
with the warp that men weave the web or 
piece ; and the firft line was dearly bought 
t by 
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by the admiffionof its wretched correfpon- 
dent, Give ample room and verge enough* 
.He has, however, no other line as bad. 
,.• The third ftanza of the fecond ter-r 
nary is commended, I think, beyond its 
. merit. The perfonification is indiftinft. 
Xhirft and Hunger are not alike; and 
their features, to make the imagery per- 
fect, ihould have been difcriminated... 
We are told, in the fame ftanza, how 
towers are fed* But I will no longer 
look for particular faults ; yet let it be 
obferved that the ode migh* have been 
concluded with an a&ion of better ex* 
ample ; but fuicide is always to be had, 
without expence of thought. 

Thefe odes are marked by glittering 
accumulations of ungraceful ornaments 

C . the 
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"they /; ftrike rather than pleafe; the 

images ^are magnified byaffe&ationj the 

language is laboured into hardinefs. 

*TRe mind of thte tfriter fee'ms to work 

'Hvith umi&tural violence.- Dvt&k, double, 

toil zttid trouble* He has a kind of Unit- 

trrig dignity, and is tall by walkihg oa 

• » 

tiptoe* \ His aVt arid : bidftruggle are too 

'vifiblfc, and there ii tbo-Httie appearance 

Jof eafe or nattire. •' -• , •• - -• • 

'To fty that he has^ no'Taeauties wovfld 

ibe unjiift.r a man? like "hint, of great 

learnirig : and great indiiffry,' &ftftd tidt 

tmt'prbduee fornethirtg Va4uab$&'Wten 

Ae |>felft* leaft, it can only W fakl that 

a jjood defign was 111 dirt&ed. 



j . - -• • i 
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^ c .His translations pf Nprthpmand 

. WeWb Eoetry defend praifef . the iwge- 
j^ia preferred,, perhaps often ixppcaved; 

.but the language is junlike the language 

,jpf., other poets. 

In the chara&er of his Elegy I rejoice 
to concur with the common reader ; for 
by the common fenfe of readers uncor- 
rupted with literary prejudices, after all 
the refinements of fubtilty and the dog- 
matiftn of learning, snuft be finally de- 
cided all claim to poetical honours. 
The -Church-yard abounds with images 
which find a mirrour in every mind, and 
with fentiments to which every bofom 
returns an echo. The four ftanzas be- 
ginning let even thefe bones> aare to me 

C % ori- 
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original: I have never feen the no* 
tions in any other place; yet he that 
reads them here, perfuades himfelf that 
he has always felt them. Had Gray 
written often thus, it had been vain to 
blame, and ufelefs to praife hitri. 



^* * *\ 
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A LONG STORY*. 

IN Britain's ifle, no matter where, 4 

An antient pile of building Hands : 
The Huntkigdons and Hattons th ere 
Employ'd the power of Fairy hands 

* When Mr. Gray had put his laft hand to the celebrated 
Klegy in the Country Church-yard, he communicated it to 
his Friend Mr. Walpole, whofe good tafte was too much 
charmed with it to fuffer him to with-hold the fight of k 
from his acquaintance ; accordingly it Was fhewn about for 
fome time in manufcript, and received with all the applaufe 
it fo juftly merited. Amongft the reft of the faihionable 
world, for to thofe only it was at prefent, communicated, Lady 
Cobham, who now lived at the manfion-houic at Stoke-Pogis, 
had read and admired it. She wiihed to be acquainted with 
the author ; accordingly her relation Mifs Speed and Lady 
Schau£, then at her houfe, undertook to bring this about by^ 
making him the firft vilit. He happened to be -from horde 
'when the Ladies arrived at his Aunt's folitary manfion ; and, 
when he returned, was furpiized to find, writtc u on one of ' 

C 3 f*p 
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To raife the ceiling's fretted height,. 
Each pannel in. atchteVemeat^cloathing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And,paffiTgei> that Iea# to mithidg f • . * >. 

papers in the parlour where he ufaally read, the following; 
aote: " Ladytcfcaub's cbmpfimehts to> Mt. Cftajr; (ho i» 
u forrynot to have feu nd. him at homc»to tell him that Lady 
" Brown is very well - ." This necefTarily obliged him to re- 
turn the viiu, *nd foea after induced iiim to cwapofe a ludi- 
crous account of this little adxentuae, for the amufement of 
the Ladies in queftion. He wrote It In ballad mea£bre r and 
«n tit led k a Long Story :. when it wk banded about in ma- 
r.ufcript,. nothing could be more various than the opinions 
concerning it y by fome it was thought a m after-piece of ori- 
ginal hum* or, by others a wild and fancaftic farrago ; and 
when it was pubtiroed*. the fentiments of good judges were 
tqually. divided about ib See Mr. Mafrn's Memoirs, vol. Ilk 
p. 115, 

f The raanfion-houfe at Stoke-Pogis, then in the poflenlo* 
•f Vifcoumefs Cobham. The ftyle of buildiog, which we 
now caJI Queen Elizabeth's,, is here admirably defcribed,. 
both with regard to its beauties and defects ; and the third' 
*nd fourth ft ana as delineate the fantaftic manners, of her time 
with equal truth and humour* The houfc formerly belonged 
t* the Earls of Huntingdon and the family: of Hatton. M. 

Fult 
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Full oft within the fpacious walls, 
When he. had fifty winters o*er him, 
* My grave Lord- Keeper led the brawl$.; 
The feal and maces danc'd before him. 



i 



His bulliy beard, and fhoe -firings green y 
His high-crown'd hat, and fat tin -doublet,' 
Mov'd the flout heart of England's Queen, v 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it 

What, in the very firft beginning! 
Shame of the verfifykig tribe • 
Your hiftory whither are you fp inning* 
Can you do nothing but defcrifce > 

A houfe there is (and that's enough^ 
From whence one fatal morning hTues 



* Sir Chfiftopher Hattoo,. promoted by Queen. Elizabeth 
fbr his graceful perfon and fine dancing. G. — Brawls were* 
a .fort of figure -dance, then w. vogue, acd probably deemed as 
elegant as our modern. Cotillioxs^ or&U mere modern Qua- 
drilles. M. 
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* A brace of warriors, not in buff, 
But ruftling in their filks and tifiues. 

The firft came cap-a-pee from France, 
Her conquering defliny fulfilling, 
Whom meaner beauties eye alkance, 
And vainly ape her art of killing. 

The other Amazon kind heaven 
Had arm'd with fpirit, wit, and fatire : 
But Cobham had the polifh given, 
And tipp'd her arrows with good-nature. 

To celebrate her eyes, her air— 
Coarfe panegyrics would but teaze her. 
MelifTa is her Nm-tkXZuerre. 
Alas, who would not wifh to pleafe her ! 

* The reader it already apprifed who thefe Ladies were ; 
^ajxc two tlefcri prions are pretttfy contracted ; and nothing can 
he more happily turned than the compliment to Lady Cob- 
ham in the eighth ftanza. M. 

With 
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With bonnet blue and capuchinc, 
And aprons long they hid their armour, 
And veiPd their weapons bright and keen, 
In pity to the country farmer. 

Fame, in the ihape of * Mr. P — t, 
(By (his time all the parifli knowit) 
Had told, that thereabouts there lurk'A 
A wicked Imp they call a Poet : 

Who prowl'd the country far and near, 
Bewitch'd the children of the peafants, 
Dried up the cows, and lam'd the deer, 
And fuck'd the eggs, and kill'd the pheafants. 

My Lady heard their joint petition, 
Swore by her coronet and ermine, 
She'd iflue out her high commiffion 
To rid the manor of fuch vermin. 

* I have been told that this Gentleman, a neighbour and 
acquaintance of Mr. Gray's in the country, was much 
pled fed at the liberty here taken with his aame ; yet, fui 
without any great reafon. M. 
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The Heroines undertook the taflc, 
Thro* lanes unknown, o'er ftiles they ventur^ 
Rap'd at the door, nor Hay 'd to afit, 
But bounce iata the parlour enter'd. 

The trembling family they daunt, 
They flirt, they fing, they laugh ^ they tattle, 
Rumma$£ his Mother, pinch his Aunt* : 
And up flairs in a whirlwind rattle* 

Each hole and cupboard they explore, 
Each creek and cranny o§ his chamber;, 
Run hurry-fkurry round the floor, 
And p'er the bed and tefter ciambcr ; 

iBtc the drawers and china pry, 
Papers and books, a huge imbroglio I 
Under a tea-cup he might lie, 



Or creas'd, like dogs-ears, in a folio/ 

I 



On 
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On the firft marching of the ttoops> 
The Mufes, hopelefs of his pardon, 
Conveyed him underneath their hoops 
To a fmall clofet kv the garden* 

So Rumour fays : (who will, believe*)' 
But that they left, the door a-jar, 
•Where, fafe and laughing in- his fleeve^ 
He heard the diftaat difc of war* 

Short was his joy^ Hfe lktle knew 
The power of Magic was no faWe ; 
Out of the window, whifk, they flew,. 
But left » {pell upott the tables 

The words too eager to unriddle, 
The Poet felt z ftrarige diforder :. 
Tranfparent bird-lime form'd the «middle r 
And chaku iavifihle the border* •. ..'•.♦, 
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So cunning wis the Apparatus, 

* 

The powerful pot-hooks did fo move him, 
That, will he, nill he, to the Greaj-houfe 
He went, as if the Devil drove him. 

Yet on his way (no fign of grace, 
For folks in fear are apt to pray) 
To Phoebus he preferred his cafe, 
And begg'd his aid that dreadful day. 

The Godhead would have back'd his quarrel ; 
"But with a blufh, on recolle&ioo, 
Own'd, that his quiver and his laurel 
'Gainft four fuch eyes were no protection. 

The court was fat, the culprit there, 
forth from their gloomy manfions creeping 
The Lady Janes and Joans repair, 
And from the gallery ftand peeping : 

Such 
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Such a* in filence of tie night 
Come (fweep) along fome winding entry, 
* {Styack has often feen the fight) 
Or at the chapel-door ftand centrjr: 

In peaked hoods and mantles tarnhVd, 
Sour vifages, enough to fcare ye, 
High dames of honour once, that garniih'd ' 
The drawing-room of fierce Queen Mary. 

The Peerefs comes. The audience ftare, 
And doff their hats with due fubmiflion : 
She curtfies, as ihe takes her chair, 
To all the people of condition* 

The Bard, with many an artful fib t 
Had in imagination fenc'd him, 
Difprov'd the arguments of f Squib, 
And all that J Groom could urge againft him. 

* The Houfe-keeper. G. f Groom of the Chamber. G. 
J The Steward, G. 

s 
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But foon h^rj^torjck fovSpok hinj^ 
When he the fo r eom hall had feca ; 
A fudden fit/of , ague ihook him, 
He flood asnpuie a^s poor * Macjeane* 

Yeffoftjftdiing he was heafli to gutter, 
€ * How in the Park, beneath an old tree, 
4i (Without defign to hurt %h$ trotter, ; 
Ai Oraa/amlioe to the .poultry,-) 

'V'.He oocc/Off twice had penn'4 * fonnet; 
%t Yet. hoped,.. that he might >fyte> his bacons 
<l Numbers; woirid give their Oaths r upon it, 
"•' He ne'er was for a conjVer taken ?' 

The gljdftly prudes with h*fS*d. f face 

Already had coadtirrin ! d th^ finner* . 

* A famous highwayman, hanged" the vreeTc before, th 
t Hafged, i. f. tJte .fice ^f a wrtdi or hagf the epithet 
•Hagard has been fome times mi flake n, as conveying the fame 
idea ; but it means a very different thing/ viz. wild and 
farouche, and is taken froman-unrecUimtyl Jiawk, called an 
<3iagard. M, 

My 
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My Lady rofe, and with a grace— 

She fmiPd, and bid him come to dinner *. 

» 
... i 

" Jefn-Maria ! Madam Bridget, ' 
44 Why, wliat can the Vifcountefs mean? r 
{Cried the fquare -hoods in woeful fidget) 
** The times are alterM quite and clean.1 

** Decorum's turn'd to mere civility.; 
*' Her air and all her-manners fhew iU 
Commend me to het* affability ! 
Xi Sperfk to a Commoner and Poet !'* 

[Here 500 Stanzas we loftJ] 

•* Here the ftorv finilhcs ; the exclamation of the Ghofta 
which follows is characleriftic of the Spanifh manners of the 
•age, when they are fuppofed to have lived ; and the 500 
llanzas, faid to be loft, may be imagined to contain the re- 
mainder of their long- winded expostulation. M. 
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And fo God fave our noble King, 
And guard us from long-winded Lubbers, 
That to eternity would fing, 
And keep my Lady from ber Rubbers. 
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ODE FOR MUSICK, 

t 

Performed in the Senate-Houfe at Cambridge, 
July i, 1769, at the Inftallation of his Grace 
Auguftus-Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton f 
Chancellor of the Univerfity.. 



I. 

* ■ 

"HENCE, avaunt ('tis holy ground) f 

44 Comus, and his midnight-crew, 

• 4 And Ignorance with looks profound, 

44 And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue, 

44 Mad Sedition's cry profane, 

41 Servitude that hugs her chain, 

44 Nor in thefe confecrated bowers 

44 Let pointed Flattery hide her ferpent- train 

44 in flowers. 
• 4 Nor Envy bafe, nor creeping Gain, 
44 Dare the Mufe's walk to ftain, 

D " While 
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"While bright -eyed Science watches round t 
*'* Hence, away, 'tis holy ground !" 



ii. 

> 

From yonder realms of empyrean day 
Burfh on my ear thf indignant lay : 
There fit the fainted Sage, the Bard divine,, 
The Few,, whom Genius gave to ftiine 
Through every unborn age,, and undifcover'd 

clime* 
Rapt in celeftial transport they*. 
Yet hkher eft a glance from, high- 
They fend of tender fympathy 
To blefs the place* where on thei* opening foul 
Firft the genuine ardor flole* 
Twas Milton {truck the deep-ton'd fhell, 
And, as the choral warblings roundhim (well* 
Meek Newton's felf bends from his ftate 

fublkne, 
And nods his hoary head, and Iiftens to the 

rhyme* 

I. in. 
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** Ye brown o*er-arching Groves, 

*' That Contemplation loves, 

14 Where willowy Camus lingers'with delight ! 

" Oft at the blufli of dawn *' 

<l I trod your level lawn, 
<l Oft woo'd the gleam of Cynthia fiker-bright 
** In doifters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 
*' With Freedom by my fide, and foft-ey'd 
" Melancholy." 

IV, 

But hark ! the portals found, andpacing forth 
With folemn fteps and flow, 
High Potentates, and Dames of royal birth, 
And mitred -Fathers in long order go : 
•Great * Edward, with the lilies on his brow 

* Edward the Third; wh» added the Fleur de lys of 
France to the arms of England. He fouuded Trinity 
Cailege. 

V> 2 From 
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From haughty Gallia torn, 

And * fad Chatillon, on her bridal morn 

That wept her bleeding Love, and princely 

+ Clare, 
And % Anjou's Heroine, and § the paler Rofe, 

* Mary de.Valentia, Coantefs of Pembroke, daughter of 
Guy de Chatillon Cbmte de St. Paul in France : of whom 
tradition fays, that her husband Audemar de Valentia, Earl 
of Pembroke, was (lain at a tournament on the day of his 
nuptials. She was the foundrefs of Pembroke College or 
Hall, under the name of Aula Mariae de Valentia, 

» 

f Elizabeth de Burg, Countefs of Clare, was wife of John 
dt Burg, fon and hair of the Earl of Ulftcr, and daughter of 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl. of Gloucefter, by Joan of Acres, 
daughter of Edward the Firft. Hence the Poet gives her the 
epithet of Princely. She founded Clare Halh 

J Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry the Sixth, foundrefs 
of Queen's College. The Poet has celebrated her conjugal 
fidelity in a former Ode. 

§ Elizabeth Widville, wife of Edward the Fourth (hence 
called the paler Rofe, as being of the Houfe of York). She 
added to the foundation of Margaret of Anjou. 

The 
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The rival of her crown and of her woes, 

And * either Henry there, 

The murder'd Saint, and the majeftic Lord 9 

That broke the bonds of Rome* 

(Their tears, their little triumphs o'er, 

Their human paffions now no more, 

Save Charity, that glows beyond the tomb) 

AH that on Granta's fruitful plain 

Rich ft reams of regal bounty pour'4, 

And bade thefe awful fanes and turrets rife, 

To hail their Fitzroy's feftal morning come j 

i 

And thus they fpeak in foft accord 
The liquid language of the ikies. 

V. 

" What is Grandeur, what is Power? 

il Heavier toil, fuperior pain, 

** What the bright reward we gain ? 

* Henry the Sixth and Eighth. Th« former thq (bunder 
•f King's, the latter the greatcft bencfadtof, to Tricky 
College. 

« ** The 
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41 The grateful memory of the Good, 
44 Sweet is the breath of vernal fhower, 
«* The bee's colle&ed treafures fweet, 
*' Sweet mufic's melting fall, butfweeter yet 
€€ The ftill fmall voice of Gratitude.'* 

*.• 

m 

VI. 
Foremoft and leading from her golden cloud 
The * venerable Marg'ret fee \ 
* c Welcome,, my noble Son (die cries aloud), 
4i To this, thy kindred train, and me; 
44 Pleas'd in thy lineaments we trace 
€l A + Tudor's fire, a Beaufort's grace. 
iC Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 
** The flower unheeded (hall defcry, 

* CoHntcfs of Richmond .and Derby? the mother of Henry 
the Seventh, foundrefs of St. John's and Chrift's Colleges. 

•f* TheCountcfs was a Beaufort, and ma it: ed to a Tudor: 
hence the application of this line to the Duke of Grafton, 
who claims defceut from both thefe families. 

"And 
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•' And bid it round heaven's altars (lied 
The fragrance. of its bluiliing head : 
Shall raife from earth the latent gem 
To glitter on. the diadem* 

VIL 
u Lo, Graata waks to lead her blooming ban<Jj 
44 Not obvious, not obtrufive,. flie 
44 No yulgar praHe, no renal incenfe flings ; 
44 Nor dares with courtly tongue refinM 
44 Trofane thy inborn royalty of mind I 
44 She revere* herfelf and thee. 
44 With mode ft pride to grace thy youthful brow* 
41 The laureate wreath,, * that Cecil wore^flie 

44 brings,. 
44 And to thy jnft, thy gentle hand 5 
44 Submits the Fafces of her fway, 
44 While Spirits bleft above and Men. below" 
41 Join with glad voice the loud fymphoniou* 
lay* 

• Lord TreafureT Burleigh was Chancellor of the Uhirer* 
fty, in the reign of Q, Elizabeth* 

44 Throug 
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VIII. 

" Through the wild wives as they roar 
** With watchful eye and dauntlefs mieo 
*+ Thy fteady courfe of honour keep, 
f • Nor feat the rocks, nor feek the fliore ; 
^ •' The Star of Brunfwick fmiles ferene, 
•• And gilfls the horrors of the deep.** 
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